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AN ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 


HE Illinois State Library has been 
presenting a special program of adult 
education for the last twenty years. 
The predominating. feature of this 
program is the offering of more than 
150. specific reading courses, ranging 
in subject matter from handicrafts to 
philosophy, carpentry to music ap- 
preciation, tree surgery to account- 
ing. 

No academic credit can be granted 
for completion of any of the courses, 
since the Illinois State Library is not 
a school, but as an added incentive a 
Certificate of Accomplishment is 
presented to each patron who suc- 
cessfully finishes a course. The re- 
quirements for the Certificate are the 
reading of from five to nine books, 
depending upon the nature of the 
course, and the writing of a report 
on each book. 

For the 12-month period ending 
June 30, 1951, 106 Certificates were 
awarded. New enrollments in the 
courses totaled 593, and 3,342 books 
were lent. It should be pointed out 
specifically that the 593 figure repre- 
sents new enrollments within the 12- 
month period, and does not include 
those patrons who continue taking 
courses from year to year. 

More than half of the new enroll- 
ments—54 per cent—came as a result 
of the State Library’s own publicity 
efforts. The head of the Adult Edu- 
cation Unit makes frequent visits to 
Illinois’ smaller communities to ad- 
dress Woman’s clubs, Parent-Teach- 
er units and similar organizations 
about the program and to distribute 
a special brochure, Keys to Knowl- 
edge, which explains the course pro- 
gram, lists the ones immediately 


available and contains an application 
blank. 


The second largest group — 32 
per cent—represents the Home 
Bureau enrollees. Working in co- 
operation with the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation and the extension 
division of the University of Illinois, 
the Illinois State Library offers a 
special group of courses on home 
management, child care and related 
topics to Home Bureau members 
through their own organization. The 
preliminary arrangements, such as 
enrollment and choice of subject, are 
made through the Home Bureau, 
which forwards the information to 
the State Library. The Library then 
sends one book a month to the 
patron until the course is completed. 

A third group—14 per cent— 
comes from state institutions, pri- 
marily the penal institutions. Through 
the cooperation of wardens of peni- 
tentiaries and the administrative 
heads of other institutions, inmates 
are acquainted with the availability 
of the courses and urged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

In all cases, the only cost to the 
patron is the postage needed to re- 
turn the books to the Illinois State 
Library headquarters at Springfield. 
There is no registration fee or any 
other kind of charge and the books 
are sent to the patron postpaid. 

A sincere effort is made to present 
a particular course to an individual 
patron on a level that will enable 
him to obtain maximum benefit. The 
application blank contains space for 
the individual to list his age, educa- 
tional background, occupational ex- 
perience, hobbies, type of reading 
done most and any other information 
that will aid in the selection of books. 
With this variety of personal infor- 
mation at hand, the Adult Education 
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Unit staff can choose books that 
would have most appeal for the 
patron. 

The reading course program, as is 
true of all Illinois State Library 
services, is offered on a statewide 
basis; residence in Illinois is the only 
eligibility requirement. State law 
directs the Illinois State Library to 
assist local libraries in their service 
program for their own communities, 
and in observance of this directive, 
the courses are presented through the 
local libraries in areas where there is 
local services. In the predominently 
rural areas which have no local serv- 
ice, patrons may contact the State 
Library directly. 

While the formality of enrolling 
for a course and the writing of a re- 
port on each book read are required 
to qualify a patron for a Certificate 
of Accomplishment, the reading 
course program is by no means lim- 
ited only to those who follow that 
procedure. Almost all library service 
is, in a _ sense, adult education, 
whether it is a simple request for the 
correct spelling of a proper name or 
an all-inclusive one for books on 
democracy, to quote a recent one; 
whether it is assisting a study club 
which meets in the library building 
or bringing books to outlying areas 
by bookmobile. 


Many of the requests received by 
the Mail Reference Unit bear a 
marked resemblance to those received 
by the Adult Education Unit, and at 
the Illinois State Library the two 
units work in close cooperation to 
assure the patron of the best response 
to his request that is possible. The 
reading course program may be 
called to the atterition of a patron 
who asks simply for books on 
democracy, but if he does not care to 
observe the requirements for earning 
a Certificate of Accomplishment, 
there is no pressure on him to do so, 
nor is there any adjustment in the 
service given. 
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As mentioned earlier, more than 
150 reading courses are immediately 
available to Illinois State Library 
patrons. They are constantly being 
revised to keep them abreast of the 
latest writings in the field, new ones 
are added and out-moded ones are 
dropped. Any patron, however, who 
fails to find his particular interest in 
the list of current courses may re- 
quest that a special list of books on 
that topic be prepared for him. The 
same offer is open to him that is 
open to the one who proposes to 
take an existing course. If he fulfills 
the requirements for a Certificate of 
Accomplishment, he will receive one; 
if he wishes to read simply for his 
own pleasure and information, that 
too is his privilege. 

The Illinois State Library offers 
more than one million items for the 
use of its patrons throughout the 
State, including books, bound peri- 
odicals, documents, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, recordings, radio transcriptions 
and current periodicals, and circula- 
tion of those items is currently run- 
ning at almost two million a year. 

While Illinois has Chicago within 
its boundaries and is dotted with 
smaller cities, it also has a large rural 
population, and most recent esti- 
mates are that about 1,500,000 people 
are without local library service. It 
is this group and the residents of the 
smaller communities, whose local li- 
braries operate on extremely small 
budgets, that accounts for the larger 
part of the State Library circulation. 
Service is extended to them through 
the local libraries, by direct mail and 
through the use of bookmobiles and 
rural deposit stations in the Program 
of Demonstrations. 


The entire service program is not, 
of course, officially considered adult 
education, and yet in the larger sense 
by far the greater part of it is pre- 
cisely that. The similarity between 
requests received by the Mail Ref- 
erence Unit and the Adult Education 
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Unit has been noted, and in addition 
the activities of the Extension Serv- 
ices Section frequently carry out the 
objective of encouraging more adults 
to learn more about more. Extension 
Services Section consultants are con- 
stantly being requested to appear be- 
fore all types of groups—P. T. A., 
Farm Bureau, Home Bureau, Wom- 
an’s clubs—to explain State Library 
services. The same is true for the 
head of the Art Unit and the head of 
the Music Unit. Each week for the 
last eight years, the State Library 
has presented a 15-minute radio pro- 
gram, The World in Books, over the 
University of Illinois station, and 
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about a year ago began presenting 
the same program over another sta- 
tion in the southern section of the 
state. 

As the people contacted through 
these media learn about the ma- 
terials and services available to them 
through the Illinois State Library, 
and as they take advantage of that 
opportunity, they are increasing their 
fund of information, improving their 
minds, developing a greater sym- 
pathy for the problems of others and 
a greater appreciation of their own 
American heritage. That can hardly 
be called anything but adult educa- 
tion. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BLOOMINGTONIA 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER* 


In the year 1950 my home town, 
Bloomington, Illinois, celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary. A great 
celebration in pageantry, parade, and 
pomp was planned by the city fath- 
ers. But, to me, all the plans seemed 
ephemeral, fleeting; nothing of lasting 
worth to commemorate the event was 
envisioned. As the year of celebration 
approached, the prominent citizens 
of Bloomington were placed on com- 
mittees, thousands of dollars were 
raised, and outside agencies contract- 
ed to put over a huge, stupendous 
celebration. And in the children’s 
room of the public library, I humbly 
wondered if there was anything one 
person could do to add to this his- 





*Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, III. 

Note: Miss Kessler collected the ma- 
terial and edited “Home Town in the Corn 
Belt” as a personal project outside of her 
regular schedule at the Withers Public Li- 
brary. 

The project which resulted in this book 
is a fine example of cooperation with the 
theme “American Heritage.” Life in Bloom- 
ington today is an outgrowth of the early 
struggles and activities described in the ar- 
ticles included in the book. 


torical event. After many months of 
arduous work by hundreds of people, 
the week-long celebration of Bloom- 
ington’s Centennial was successfully 
launched, and on a single afternoon 
near the end of the year my own per- 
sonal contribution to the Centennial 
celebration was presented. The city 
celebration lingers on in the memories 
of those who witnessed it, but my 
production will, I hope, still be avail- 
able one hundred years from today. 
Now I know the thrill that the 
sculptor must feel when he takes an 
idea as intangible as air and shapes 
it with clay into reality. For I, too, 
had an idea, and during the past year 
I shaped it slowly, patiently and 
ploddingly into something very tan- 
gible—five large volumes of bound 
manuscripts entitled “Home Town in 
the Corn Belt—A Source History of 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1900-1950.” 
Many who examine these unique 
books exclaim, “How did you happen 
to think of compiling this history?” 
Over a year ago while doing research 
in the pioneer histories of McLean 
County, I was charmed and delighted 
with the articles that had been writ- 
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ten by old-time residents and pub- 
lished by the McLean County His- 
torical Society. I soon realized that 
these local histories ended with the 
year of 1890 or 1900. Where could 
one find in print the local history of 
the past fifty years, I wondered? 
Then I recalled hearing a speaker at 
a library conference who had urged 
the librarians in his audience to act 
as custodians of the regional litera- 
ture of their localities. It seemed to 
me the regional literature of the past 
fifty years in my locality was in the 
memories of our present day resi- 
dents. And then the idea of the his- 
tory originated—why not ask a num- 
ber of these older Bloomingtonians 
to write on subjects close to their in- 
terests and bind the resulting manu- 
scripts into book form. This book 
would be my own personal contri- 
bution to the Centennial Celebration 
my city planned. 

How to begin? I took paper and 
pencil and listed a long column of 
subjects — places, prominent people, 
schools and colleges, oldest business 
and manufacturing concerns, public 
buildings, parks, old-time activities; 
every topic I could think of that I 
thought would be of value to future 
historians and students of Blooming- 
ton. Opposite each topic I placed a 
name of the one person in Blooming- 
ton who would be best fitted to write 
on that subject. I suddenly realized 
that thirty-two years in the Bloom- 
ington public library made me a log- 
ical person in the city to choose these 
writers of the various articles. 

It was like magic—in nearly every 
instance the topic suggested one spe- 
cial Bloomingtonian most likely to 
contribute a worthwhile and valuable 
historical essay. When all the 210 ar- 
ticles and 50 poems were finally col- 
lected from 132 contributors there 
were only two people who failed to 
carry out their promise to contribute. 
Those first few months in searching 
for and rounding up my contributors 
became the most enjoyable feature of 
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my venture. I was thrilled and de- 
lighted with the instantaneous inter- 
est and affirmative responses I re- 
ceived. Doctors, lawyers, housewives, 
railroad clerk, postman, publisher, 
insurance agents, teachers, musicians, 
farmers, club women, in fact repre- 
sentatives of all the different phases 
of life in Bloomington responded cor- 
dially to my invitation to add some- 
thing vital to this Jack’s beanstalk of 
a local history. 


Gradually ten chapters evolved 
and were arranged in five volumes. 
HOME TOWN CHILDHOOD op- 
ened Volume One with two fascinat- 
ing descriptions of life in Blooming- 
ton at the turn of the century. “Up 
Through Boyville in the Old Home 
Town” by Abe Williams contains 44 
typed pages of valuable source his- 
tory of the author’s boyhood days in 
the 1870’s at 1409 North Main Street. 
“Childhood Home” by Elizabeth Ste- 
venson Ives, the sister of Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, describes in poignant 
detail her childhood home at 1316 E. 
Washington Street. The wholehearted 
interest of these two contributors 
added other valuable source material 
to the book. Mr. Williams drew a 
vivid picture of the early street car 
days in Bloomington and in four long 
regional poems recalled the names, of 
dozens and dozens of our deceased 
old-time residents. Mrs. Ives gra- 
ciously contributed descriptions of 
her life abroad, including accounts 
of lion hunting in Africa, digging in 
Greece for archaeological specimens, 
life in Norway and the Bushveld. She 
also presented copies of her mother’s 
letters written throughout a year’s 
travel in England and Europe during 
the 1880’s. 

The chapter FROM THE PRAI- 
RIE contains articles and regional 
poems on the natural aspects of 
Bloomington. Indian lore, parks, 
lakes, rural progress, streets, flowers 
and birds, trees, weather, corn—all 
these are described accurately and in 
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fascinating detail by local experts on 
each subject. 

HOME TOWN EDUCATION 
presents seventeen articles and three 
poems describing phases of a half 
century of schooling in Bloomington. 
“From Normal School to Teacher’s 
College” by Jennie A. Whitten gives 
memories of the Illinois State Normal 
University from the time she attend- 
ed the old “practice school” to her 
present-day life as an instructor in 
the university. The histories of the 
public, parochial, McLean County 
and Americanization schools as well 
as the Illinois Wesleyan University 
and the Agriculture Division of Nor- 
mal University are presented in au- 
thentic and interesting articles. 

Some of the subjects depicted in 
the chapter HOME TOWN ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PASTIMES 
are Bloomington Chautauqua, local 
theaters, early automobiles, bands 
and orchestras, early movies, fifty 
years of handwork, school sports, 
early musical events and the man on 


the flying trapeze. Bloomington was 


once known throughout the world as 
a training center for circus perform- 
ers. The circus article in this chapter 
was written by the retired aerialist 
Clyde V. Noble. 

Two of the most important vol- 
umes in this five volume history hold 
the biographies of many of Bloom- 
ington’s representative citizens now 
deceased, and also a group of auto- 
biographies by well-known Bloom- 
ingtonians of today. In the early 
1900’s Bloomington was proud of two 
nationally known opera singers. Just 
two weeks before Madame Saltzman- 
Stevens died in Milan, Italy, I re- 
ceived her invaluable memories of 
Bloomington which she called “Step- 
ping Stones Toward a Career.” Grace 
Wagner, the other singer, now resid- 
ing in New York City, contributed a 
fascinating account of her life as a 
concert singer entitled “What Is 
Background?” Also in this chapter 
may be found a number of child- 
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hood letters and the first school es- 
say of Gov. Adlai Stevenson which 
were contributed by his sister, Mrs. 
Ernest Ives. 

The section on BLOOMINGTON- 
IANS ABROAD contains a long se- 
ries of letters written in 1870 by Mrs. 
A. B. Funk as a young bride when 
she spent a year’s honeymoon in Eu- 
rope. They were contributed by her 
daughter, Mrs. Hazel Funk Holmes 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. World 
War I is represented by a descriptive 
letter from France written by Mrs. 
Carl Vrooman to her mother, Mrs. 
Matthew T. Scott. A series of de- 
scriptive letters written during World 
War II was contributed by Loring C. 
Merwin, publisher of the Daily Pan- 
tagraph newspaper. 

The first half of Volume Four, en- 
titled FOR THE PEOPLE — PUB- 
LIC INSTITUTIONS, is filled with 
the historical accounts of the Jewish, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Negro 
churches of Bloomington, the Chi- 
cago and Alton Shops and railroad 
station; the Fairview Sanitarium, 
Lake Bloomington, Withers Public 
Library, McLean County Home Bu- 
reau, the Pantagraph newspaper and 
the post office. The second part of 
the volume, entitled BRICKS AND 
MORTAR, presents the history of 
many stores and other business places 
including five banks, the Court House 
Square, three drug stores, hardware 
store, book store, two department 
stores, insurance establishment, pho- 
tograph gallery, grocery store, candy 
store and well known wholesale 
house. Some interesting titles are 
“Reminiscing Among the Cracker 
Barrels”, “Candy Manufacturing in 
the Early Days” and “Sixty-five 
Years in a Drug Store.” 

The final volume, HOME TOWN 
CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS, 
presents, first, the history of many of 
the cultural clubs of Bloomington, in- 
cluding the Amateur Musical, An- 
tiquarian, Art, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Camera, Com- 
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munity Players, Kiwanis, History and 
Art and Quill Club. Then follows the 
account of all the welfare organiza- 
tions—the Baby Fold, Day Nursery, 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School, Salvation Army, Vic- 
tory Hall for Boys, Lucy Orme Mor- 
gan Home for Girls, the Booker T. 
Washington Home and the Jessamine 
Withers Home for old ladies. The 
last group of organizations presented 
include the history of the American 
Passion Play, the Association of 
Commerce, the Forum, the Girl 
Scouts, McLean County League of 
Women Voters, McBarnes Memorial 
Building, McLean County Historical 
Society, the Scottish Rite Masonry, 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. 

In the appendix are listed names 
of lawyers, music teachers, news- 
papers, physicians, societies and clubs 
taken from a 1902 Bloomington di- 
rectory. A long list of historical 
markers of McLean County are de- 
scribed and located. The city officers 
from 1900-1950 are also listed. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this “experiment in Bloomingtonia” 
was the almost 100% affirmative re- 
sponses given by those who were 
asked to contribute. Not only were 
people cordial to the undertaking but 
many gave valuable leads to other 
old-timers who could add useful in- 
formation. 

Another valuable feature of the 
history is the source material avail- 
able to the creative writers of mid- 
west literature. Here they may find 
complete descriptions of a _ rural 
school of 1922, threshing days on a 
farm, old time ballroom* dances, lists 
of movie actors and actresses of an 
early day and the pictures they 
played in, early camp meetings and 
chautauquas, the old school doctor— 
in fact the whole way of life in a fas- 
cinating era of this locality. 

Each volume of the history con- 
tains over 300 pages, and each vol- 
ume is matched by a duplicate vol- 
ume composed of carbon copies of 
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the original manuscripts. The second 
set of histories has been given to the 
McLean County Historical Society. I 
shall not soon forget numbering the 
pages of those ten volumes. As the 
articles were handed to me during 
the year, I indexed the material by 
author, subject and title on 3 by 5 
cards. After all the pages of the five 
volumes were numbered, I reread 
each article, adding page numbers to 
the index cards. A complete table of 
contents was placed in Volume I. 
Each succeeding volume contained its 
own table of contents. Each volume 
ended with its own individual index. 
The set of histories for the library is 
bound in heavy black buckram; the 
set for the Historical Society in green 
buckram. 

This experiment in Bloomingtonia 
has been full of surprising results, 
and the articles have proved much 
more valuable than I had anticipated. 
I can imagine they will become more 
and more useful as the years pass. 
How often, as a librarian, have I ex- 
amined source histories of pioneer, 
Civil War, or other days of long ago. 
Now the patrons of Withers Public 
Library may examine a source his- 
tory of our own town, Bloomington, 
during its past fifty years. 

In conclusion may I quote from the 
preface of my book? 


What is a home town? How does 
a town grow into your mind and 
thoughts and heart? Is it made up 
only of memories which recede back- 
ward to childhood days, or is it more 
than memory? Perhaps it is sight. 
. . . The sight of a certain pattern 
of buildings, streets, trees and bits of 
sky repeated and repeated before 
your eyes until they are as familiar 
and dear as the pattern of your own 
fainily. Or is it feeling? The feeling 
of being harbored, the feeling that the 
town of your childhood is a larger 
home or haven. 


Whatever it is I find my home 
town in the center of a corn belt, in 
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the center of a state which itself is 
in the heart of America. And the 
fifty years of living in this home town 
has been the most amazing half cen- 
tury in the history of time. For in 
that fifty years we have traveled by 
horse and by airplane; we have lis- 
tened to phonograph and radio, fire- 
crackers and atom bombs; we have 
seen stereoscopes and television. 
One of my first memories is of a 
tree, a great pine tree on the Normal 
University campus. It was a giant 
tree with great rough branches grow- 
ing horizontally for several feet be- 
fore turning toward the sky, thus 
making alternate steps up the mam- 
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moth trunk. Here was a series of seats 
for an adventurous child to climb and 
rest in. No one can take from a 
child’s memory the tranquil play- 
ground of a tree filled campus, the 
games of hide and seek in the early 
dusk with the weird far-off calls of 
“Barbar-ee-ee” and “Run, Sheep, 
Run” waking a shiver of excitement 
in childish spines. Grass and sun and 
sky in an age when children were 
children. Surely at the turn of the 
century came the golden age of child- 
hood. 

This book is an attempt to recap- 
ture those particular days of my 
childhood and make them live again. 


NORTH MAIN, A STREET OF HOMES* 


ISABEL VANDERVORT HALLAMT 


North Main Street meant a great 
deal to me, and because of the en- 
chantment and potency of memory it 
still does; 805 was my mother’s 
birthplace, and 1005 was the home of 
my childhood and youth. 

North Main is no longer a street 
mainly of homes; business, apart- 
ments, and fraternity houses are 
found there too. Progress demands 
change; changes mar the beauty and 
alter the stately calm of an old resi- 
dential street. 

North Main has no schools and 
only one church—Holy Trinity — 
built some time in the seventies. The 
early schools and churches were 
placed one, two, or three blocks east 
or west, to be easily accessible for the 
north side residents. In my childhood 
almost everyone walked to church 
unless he lived at a great distance; 


* This is the first of the articles contributed for 
Miss Kessler’s book which is an example of the 
type of material included. We are printing it with 
confidence with the readers of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES will enjoy it, and recapture through mem- 
ories, their life on “North Main’’ in their home 
town, and that this project in ‘“‘American Heritage”’ 
will be an inspiration to librarians and residents of 
other communities in Illinois to help preserve the 
story of their community “for those who follow.’ 

- 1005 N. Main St., Bloomington, III. 


however, on Sunday afternoons 
Father would hitch (or have the 
hired man hitch) Kitty, Nellie, Foxy, 
Duke, or Sweet Fern to the surrey— 
yes, it did have fringe around the 
top—and take the family for a ride. 
Most children were not allowed to 
play or to ride bicycles on Sundays; 
movies were non-existent and would 
have been taboo for the Sabbath 
along with games and cards; Y.P.S. 
C.E. and B.Y.P.U. didn’t meet until 
just before evening worship; there- 
fore the children needed supervised 
entertainment. Miller Park was a fa- 
vorite goal, interesting to all. Normal, 
too, was an easy and pleasant desti- 
nation at other times. (To go both 
directions would have overtaxed the 
horse and consumed too much time.) 

After one crossed Division Street 
on the way to Normal, the pavement 
ended, and mud might splash the 
red, rubber-tired wheels. The old, 
high-railinged Sugar Creek bridge al- 
ways swung, and creaked, and rum- 
bled, scaring some of the younger 
children who feared the turbulent, 
swirling water. Crossing the C. and A. 
tracks was more thrilling then than 
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going under the G. M. and O. today. 
There was no red light, just a cross- 
ing sign. Drivers then were supposed 
to know that trains ran on railroad 
tracks, and at corners they made 
their own decisions as to a left or a 
right turn. Often a train of wooden 
coaches would come lumbering along, 
the engine shrieking and belching 
forth black clouds of sooty smoke; 
some horses would rear, or back, or 
plunge, but most family nags were 
immune to the chortling monster. 
After they had circled the campus, 
the homeward route might be Fell 
Avenue; at that time Garrison Street 
was the name of the Bloomington 
end of the avenue. 

If one had no horse and needed to 
go to Normal, he could take the Nor- 
mal Street car. This line was allowed 
to trespass the sacredness of residen- 
tial Main Street past the 800 block; 
then it turned east on Walnut for 
three blocks to continue its northward 
journey on Park Street. The bobby, 
boxy, Belt Line car also turned on 
Walnut and proceeded to Clinton 
Street, not Boulevard. 

As I think of these old street cars, 
I recall the early “trolley” parties. 
The North Main porch-sitters on 
summer evenings could often hear the 
laughing, singing, and tinkling man- 
dolins of these care-free youths as 
the trolley proceeded up and back on 
the Center Street line as part of the 
evening’s ride. 

In my childhood people were naive 
enough to prophesy that Center 
Street would never be highly desir- 
able because of the barns of the Main 
Street homes which “punctuated” 
each block at intervals; for barns 
were “smelly.” 

Children of today who have no 
barns with hay-mows are missing a 
lot of fun. In these hay-lofts we were 
often surprised and delighted to find 
new kittens. Such houses and tunnels 
as we could build in those well-filled 
mows; how we loved to dump hay 
down the chutes and to leap down in- 
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to a well-filled manger; sometimes we 
had difficulty in getting out and were 
forbidden this precarious sport. 

Another favorite playground was 
the swing or croquet set in the front 
yard. From these vantage points we 
had fun waving to drivers of the 
phaetons, buggies, surreys, traps, 
pony-carts, or even drays. Then too 
there were many pedestrians; many 
business and professional men there 
walked to work and had many pleas- 
ant chats with fellow “walkers” or 
with friends in yards or on porches. 
In this way we children came to rec- 
ognize and know the adults of the 
town. I can well remember watching 
these men going home to dinner 
about twelve and greeting them as 
they passed by—people weren’t so 
hurried then: Erskine Hamilton, 
Robbie Williams, Henry Wagner, Dr. 
Guthrie, B. S. Green, B. F. Funk, 
Henry Clarke, B. F. and E. D. Har- 
ber, Robert Thompson, and John F. 
Anderson. Of this roster only Mr. An- 
derson is left to live on Main Street. 

Most of the blocks on the east side 
of Main have alleys; those alleys 
were socializing agencies, for as we 
helped hitch or unhitch Nancy there 
or assisted in washing the buggy, we 
became acquainted with our East 
Street neighbors, children and adults 
and horses. I can well remember 
Arch Van Leer grooming Guy Man- 
nering and J. A. Miller’s old Doc and 
Niergarth’s Nettie. Those alleys, how- 
ever, were not altogether charming, 
for in my very early days we 
“scraped” the garbage from the pail 
over the back fence, where it lay to 
the delectation of flies, dogs, and 
hungry cats until the wagon came 
and scooped it up. 

Another unsanitary practice of 
early days was the method of milk 
delivery. Early each morning after 
milking his cows, the milkman would 
drive down the street ringing his bell. 
From off the side porch of each house 
would come hastening the “hired 


girl” or a child with a crock or a 
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pitcher; the milkman would ladle a 
pint or quart into a measure and 
pour it foaming into the receptacle 
brought from the house. 

It seems to me that very few chil- 
dren live today on Main Street; at 
least they aren’t playing in the yards 
or on porches; in the days of my 
childhood and youth, this was a chil- 
dren’s paradise; almost every house 
would emit a child or two or three 
every evening to congregate to play 
hide - and - seék or run - sheep- -run. 
Those children would look very odd 
today. As girls had never heard of 
slacks, they were confined more or 
less to perpendicular sports. They 
wore rather long and modest skirts 
over many ruffled petticoats and 
often a bonnet or sailor to protect 
their complexions; brown, tanned 
skin was decidedly not the mode. 

Little boys wore “waists” or 
“blouses” with ruffled sailor collars. 
Boys under fourteen wore knee-pants 
and long, ribbed, black cotton stock- 
ings. Girls’ hose were also black cot- 
ton. ‘No child of either sex would 
have dreamed of letting a shirt tail 
hang out in the manner of today’s 
college and high school youth. In 
winter the entire family wore “under- 
wear,” the long-sleeved, long-legged 
kind; a Monday’s wash line was an 
amusing sight as it billowed and in- 
flated in the breeze; however, this was 
the only place it was ever displayed; 
it had not then found its place in 
store windows. 

Our vocabulary too was quaint; 
traffic referred to something relative 
to business done by a railroad; park 
was not a verb, but referred to either 
Miller or Franklin. Gas was some- 
thing used in place of lamps. A flat 
was not a punctured tire but an 
apartment. A car was something run- 
ning on a track. Company was a 
guest, not a corporation. 

The homes were as different from 
those of today as was the vocabulary. 
Almost all houses were two or three 
stories high; they usually had three 
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porches, a front, a side, and a back, 
none of which were ever screened. 
The finest houses had porte cocheres. 
Few houses had awnings; grade en- 
trances and sun-parlors had not been 
heard of; Venetian blinds were “slat 
curtains” and used only in public 
buildings. Standard equipment for 
most homes was a fence, two hitching 
posts, and a horse block at the curb. 
Inside, the modern “living-room” was 
absent; in its place were a parlor and 
a “sitting room.” Today a real par- 
lor to be used only for company is 
as extinct as a dodo. 

The houses built in the 50’s and 
60’s were plain, square, and box-like; 
those of the 70’s and 80’s were ornate 
and decorated with grill work and 
curlicues on porches, around win- 
dows, and sometimes on towers. The 
architecture of the 90’s favored tow- 
ers, cupolas, bay-windows, and 
“swells” with lovely, curved plate- 
glass windows. After 1900 houses be- 
came plainer, neater, more practical. 
Near the turn of the century picket 
fences had begun to disappear; in the 
transition period people desiring a 
modicum of protection and privacy 
used gas-pipe fences, but later threw 
discretion to the winds and left their 
yards open to the sidewalk and the 
public. 

Just as the outside of the houses 
contrasted greatly with ours today, so 
the life within the houses differed 
from ours. Housework for women was 
vastly more onerous; most well-to-do 
families kept a servant—then called 
a hired girl in place of our modern 
maid. Help was easier to get then; 
still I believe few housekeepers would 
like to return to the “good old days.” 
Practically nothing was sent to laun- 
dries except men’s shirts; there was 
no commercial dry-cleaning. All en- 
tertaining was done at home, often 
with the help of a cateress. In fact 
a home was the place in which to eat, 
to bake, to wash and iron, to can 
fruit, to entertain, to have one’s 
clothes made by a dressmaker, to 
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spend many of one’s days and most 
of one’s nights, to be born, and finally 
to die and have one’s funeral. 

The residential part of North Main 
began at the 700 block and continued 
to the city limits; there were just two 
exceptions; at University where today 
we find the gateway to the Wesleyan 
was Roediger’s grocery. “Cash paid 
for country produce” read the sign on 
their canvas awning. At Empire 
Street was a store-building sometimes 
rented—sometimes empty—where the 
Theta Chi house now stands. 

People who whiz along today’s 
busy Main Street can scarcely realize 
or visualize the beauty of the old 
North Main nor the friendly sociabil- 
ity and neighborly leisure of bygone 
days. 

I should like to take a walk with 
you from Locust to Division, but as 
we can’t do this, I’ll reminisce on 
paper. Here at 801 was the Wesley- 
an’s first fraternity house, Tau Kappa 
Epsilon, founded early in the 1900’s. 
Their present house is at 1308, in a 
brick house with beautiful massive 
white columns, built in 1896 by E. D. 
Harber. 

Many other lovely, stately old 
houses have been preserved and 
beautified as homes for college youth, 
retaining much of their former charm 
and prestige. The Alpha Gamma 
Delta house at 1409 was built in 1869 
by R. E. Williams, away out on the 
outskirts but close to the Wesleyan. 
About 1908 this house was remodeled 
by Senator John A. Sterling for a 
home. After his death Ralph M. 
Green bought it and lived there until 
he sold it to the Alpha Gamma 
Deltas. The Kappa Kappa Gamma’s 
house at 1401 was built by Mrs. Al- 
fred Sample to replace the old Reeves 
homestead. The Kappa Delta’s mod- 
ern house at 1105 was built by Ed 
Cole but later owned by B. F. Hilta- 
brand. In my childhood a square, 
gray brick house there was the home 
of Dr. Cole. At 1102 is the Sigma 
Chi house built about 1895 by B. S. 
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Green. Kemp Hall, the first girls’ 
dormitory, at 1207 was once the pa- 
latial home of A. E. DeMange, which 
replaced a frame house once owned 
by W. E. Patterson, then owner of 
the street car system. 

Two other lovely homes of yester- 
year were those of General McNulta 
and J. T. Snell. The former, built at 
1302 soon after the Civil War, stately 
and dignified with simplicity of line, 
had a sturdy iron fence. Laura’s pony 
and cart were a joy to North Main 
children as was Harry Snell’s next 
door. The Snell home, built about 
1890, occupied the entire 1200 block 
and was the show-place of the city, 
with its beautiful curved plate glass 
windows, stone railings, stone porches 
and attractive porte cochere. 

The old home of Asa Moore, whose 
mules used to pull the cars of the 
early street railway, was a long, low 
gray brick house just south of the 
Williams-Sterling-Green-Alpha Gam 
house. Later State Senator George 
Stubblefield lived there; now the 
modern homes of Ridgewood Terrace 
occupy this space. Another attractive 
home in this block was the beautiful, 
well-kept, white-trimmed, dark shin- 
gle house of Dr. H. C. Hubbard; this 
still stands at 1416. 

But many—if not most—of these 
addresses today carry other names; 
however, to me the funeral home at 
914 is still George Agle’s; the one at 
1104 is Dr. Guthrie’s, the home of my 
girlhood friend, Bernadine; W. L. Ev- 
an’s “new” house is another of Wes- 
leyan’s centers. The grocery at 1108 
is where Ivory Pike once lived and 
later the J. J. Morrissey home; the 
clinic at 1006 with its lovely iron 
fence, massive gate, and stone corner 
pillars replaced the lovely square 
white frame house where Mrs. Ben 
Funk went as a bride in 1865. I just 
wish I could remember for you all 
the things she used to tell me about 
the early North Main Street. 

The filling station at 1004 is where 
Kesslers lived; at 715 was Isaac Liv- 
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ingston’s home; 901 was the old home 
of the Millers and later of the E. P. 
Sloans. 


A few houses look very much as 
they always did: Klemm’s at 806, 
Beath’s at 810, Gratz’s at 903, 
Gantz’s at 905, DeMotte’s at 902, Dr. 
Marsh’s at 906, Humes’s at 908, Mrs. 
Carmichael’s at 910, Dobson’s at 912, 
Moore’s at 1003, Wagner’s at 1011, 
and my old home at 1005. During the 
twenty-five or thirty years I lived 
there, thirteen physicians lived on 
our street; today I can find only one 
doctor’s residence listed in the phone 
book. 


In bygone days doctors’ houses al- 
ways carried their “shingles”; for 
years my father kept his sign lighted 
at night; today as no one “goes after” 
the doctor, there is little need to know 
where they live; telephones have 
greatly changed our customs and 
habits. 


Seven hundred thirteen was the 
birthplace of Elizabeth Hayes, who 
later as Mrs. Carr spent all the ninety 
years of her life in that one block. 
The house still stands but has “had 
its face lifted” so well that no one 
would guess its age. About the same 
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time—in the late fifties—houses were 
built at 805 and 807 by John More- 
house and Mr. Maxwell, respectively. 
In their places now stands a modern 
hospital, replacing the Kelso Sani- 
tarium started in the nineties. 

Some of the houses which still re- 
mind me of my bygone youth still 
carry on the tradition of happy 
homes although many former mem- 
bers of the family are absent. Some 
lucky people still live in their long- 
time homes on “our favorite street”: 
Charlotte Probaseo, Bessie Carr, Ju- 
lius Klemm, Harry and Arthur 
Humes, Nellie Moore, A. T. Fager- 
burg, Mrs. A. W. Anderson, and John 
F. Anderson; if I’ve either added or 
omitted anybody, I apologize. 

If any of you want to refresh your 
fond but dimming memories or to 
verify any of my statements, go to 
the library and look on the shelf for 
a book, Illustrated Bloomington and 
Normal (977.359), published in 1896 
by Pantagraph Printing and Station- 
ery Company. If you find it, I’m 
sure you can have a very pleasant 
evening laughing — and maybe even 
weeping a little—over the old houses, 
queer styles, and old friends of 
“away back when.” 


MUSIC TO BORROW 
The Recordings Service of the Illinois State Library 


ERNEST DANIELS* 


“Music is the universal language 
of mankind.” The staff in the Re- 
cordings Unit of the Illinois State Li- 
brary feels that these words of Long- 
fellow truly exemplify mankind’s 
relation to music. No matter what 
type of music it may be, whether it 
be light or classical, no matter where 
it may come from, whether from the 
wilds of Africa or from the “Sym- 
phonic Halls” of Boston, man pos- 
sesses either an outward or an inward 





* Former member of staff, Illinois State Library. 


delight in the harmonies, discords, 
and rhythms of music. 

The Recordings Unit, formerly 
known as The Music Box, is embark- 
ing into its fourth year as a separate 
unit of the Public Services Section 
in the Illinois State Library. It is 
growing as the beanstalk in “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” and just about as 
fast. Through the many types of pa- 
trons and diversified fields of occupa- 
tions of the borrowers, the staff truly 
feels that “Music is the universal 
language of mankind.” 
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The patrons of the Recordings Unit 
include rich and poor, banker and 
laborer, housewife and businessman, 
young and old. These people repre- 
sent many kinds of jobs and although 
they differ somewhat in their taste, 
all are lovers of music. Among the 
borrowers of phonograph records will 
also be found school teachers who 
use the records as background music 
to plays, hostesses who use the rec- 
ords for dinner music, undertakers 
who use the records in their funeral 
parlors, square dancers using square 
dance records to improve their style 
for contests, and whole neighbor- 
hoods enjoying records through the 
cooperative efforts of one borrower. 
These are just a few of the many 
different ways the records have been 
used, not mentioning the countless 
number who take them out for their 
own enjoyment. 

The Illinois State Library ven- 
tured into the field of loaning phono- 
graph records in the year of 1942. 
From the loan desk of the main li- 
brary people could get adult records 
and from the Collections Unit people 
could get children’s records. In 1948 
the adult records were put into a sep- 
arate unit called The Music Box and 
this year were moved into larger 
quarters. With this change of loca- 
tion came a change in name, the 
name Music Box was changed to the 
Recordings Unit. 

At the present writing some 15,000 
records may be found in the two col- 
lections. Approximately 9,000 in the 
adult collection and 6,000 in the chil- 
dren’s collection. These records are 
circulated throughout the whole state 
of Illinois wherever the local library 
does not have a record collection. 
Sending records to people from one 
end of the state to the other is rather 
unique among state libraries. Illinois 
is probably the only state library 
that offers this service to its citizens. 

Among the children’s collection 
may be found a wide range of story- 
telling and rhythm records for the 
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younger children and for the older 
children great books on recordings. 
Many of the records coordinate with 
elementary and secondary school ac- 
tivities. Music appreciation records 
for schools help to supplement their 
collection. A study of some of the 
most renowned composers such as 
Beethoven, Grieg and Tchaikovsky 
may be had on these recordings. 

In the adult collection, the bulk 
of the records are musical. A very 
well rounded collection, the records 
in this group were built up to their 
present status from lists of recom- 
mended purchases given in special 
books and magazines which evaluate 
recordings. Also it has been built up- 
on the recommendations of musicians 
and patrons. Careful consideration 
has been given to provide the general 
listener -a representative and well 
rounded collection of classical and 
semi-classical music rendered by out- 
standing orchestras and artists. 

If you are looking for grand opera 
the Illinois State Library has com- 
plete renditions of over 20 operas as 
well as the scores to accompany 
them. You may also find complete 


‘oratorios and masses, musical shows 


and operettas. Over 100 different 
symphonies and ‘miniature scores to 
accompany many of these are in- 
cluded in the collection. There are 
miniature scores for many of the 
other fine classical selections in the 
collection. These scores are taken out 
in conjunction with the records. 

The scores and librettos are put 
into “active” use by some of the pa- 
trons. One violinist who takes out 
violin music also borrows the scores 
and plays the violin section of the 
piece with the records while they are 
playing. As he puts it he “fiddles 
under some of the greatest conductors 
and great orchestras right in his own 
home.” Many singers who aspire 
some day to be opera singers use the 
librettos along with the opera re- 
cordings. 

Special effort has been made to 
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have a representation of as many in- 
struments as possible. Flute, oboe, 
clarinet, violin, piano are some of the 
instruments that are represented as 
solo instruments in concertos. Be- 
sides these there are records for 
harpsichord, tymphani, novichord, 
accordion, and other instruments. 
Quite a few borrowers take the re- 
cordings for the different instruments 
that are used. 


In these days when the pressing 
and buying of recordings has hit a 
new high, there has been much prog- 
ress and many changes in the field 
of recordings. To keep up with prog- 
ress, the Illinois State Library in 1950 
took another major step in the sphere 
of recordings by adding to its well 
used collection of standard or 78 rpm 
the new Long Playing or 33% rpm 
record. The LP’s have proven espe- 
cially satisfactory for longer works 
such as operas, oratorios, and sym- 
phonies and are much in demand. 
Being non-breakable they are easily 
sent through the mails. 


The local library can and does play 
an important part in the promulga- 
tion of the recordings that are in the 
state library. In the same manner 
that librarians obtain books and are 
helped by the other vast services of 
the state library, so may phonograph 
records be borrowed. The Recordings 
Unit urges the local library to take 
advantage of this great service. Many 
libraries throughout the state have 
already taken the initiative in this 
direction. 


One of the most noteworthy and 
exceptional undertakings of the rec- 
ord library has been the preparation 
of programs for schools and various 
women clubs and organizations. The 
Recordings Unit prepares many mu- 
sical programs. This is an opportu- 
nity for many local libraries to fol- 
low the example set forth by the Chi- 
cago Public Library and other libra- 
ries that have recordings. By borrow- 
ing recordings or having the state li- 
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brary prepare a musical program, the 
local libraries may present a musical 
hour sometime during the day in the 
library just as the Chicago Public 
Library. Not only being progressive, 
they will also be satisfying a great 
hunger for music we think they will 
find among the people of their lo- 
cality. 

Music “im these our times” has 
come to be more and more an im- 
portant factor towards the welfare of 
man. As most music educators and 
professional musicians see that music 
is important in the social and cul- 
tural growth of our country so the 
Illinois State Library has foreseen 
music’s place among the people. 
Therefore, the Illinois State Library 
has striven to provide that music 
which is attested to be the best for 
the diversified interests of people. 


Comments from the patrons have 
shown that the fruits of the library’s 
labor have not spoiled. Each day, 
each month, and each year produces 
an ever increasing amount of satis- 
faction, appreciation and good 
brought about through the loan of 
recordings. Some of the words and 
instances of the following are a few 
examples. 


One young father commented, “We 
have to be baby-sitters at night and 
it adds so much to our evening pleas- 
ure to put on these wonderful rec- 
ords.” 

A woman contemplating the winter 
nights ahead said, “The long winter 
nights hold no horror for me now 
that I know I can have such an abun- 
dant variety of great music to listen 
to.” 

There was a young couple, who 
after looking over the collection per- 
sonally and noting things they de- 
sired to listen to, said that this had 
opened up an entirely new field of 
pleasure and in fact adult education. 

Yes, music can hold its head high 
in the world. As the staff of the rec- 
ord library of the Illinois State Li- 
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brary may attest music serves not a words that are befitting to music’s 
one fold purpose, nor a two fold pur-__ position in the world: 


pose, but a manifold purpose. A very “Music must take rank as the 
important role it has is as a soothing highest of the fine arts—as the 
balm for the mind in these troubled one which, more than any other, 
times. Herbert Spencer wrote the ministers to human welfare.” 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESS MAN AND INDUSTRY* 


Accountants’ working papers, by L. E. Palmer. Ronald. 1950. $6.00. 

Accounting systems; procedures and methods, by C. Gillespie. Prentice. 
1951. $8.00. 

Accumulation of capital, by R. Luxemburg. Yale University Press. 1951. 
$5.00. ’ 

Advanced accounting, by G. H. Newlove. Vol. II. Heath. 1950. $4.50. 

Advanced business correspondence, by G. B. Hotchkiss. 4th ed. Harper. 
1947. $3.60. 

Advanced fluid dynamics and fluid machinery, by R. C. Binder. Prentice. 
1951. $8.00. 

Advertising idea book, by Printers Ink. Funk. 1951. $5.00. 

Advertising psychology and research, by D. B. Lucas. McGraw. 1950. 
$6.50. 

Advertising work told with pictures, ed. by L. Olsen. Funk. 1950. $4.88. 

After the A bomb, by C. F. Behrens. Nelson. 1951. $7.50. 

Air transportation; traffic and management, by T. Wolfe. McGraw. 1950. 
$6.00. ‘ 

Aircraft structures, by D. J. Peery. McGraw. 1950. $6.50. 

American resources, by J. R. Whitaker. Harcourt. 1951. $6.75. 

Art of administration, by O. Tead. McGraw. 1951. $3.75. 

Atoms at work, by G. P. Bischof. Harcourt. 1951. $2.25. 

Audels pumps, hydraulics, air compressors. Audel. 1949. $3.00. 

Automatic transmissions, by R. F. Kuns. Bruce. 1951. $5.00. 

Automatic transmissions, operation and maintenance, by W. K. Toboldt. 
Laurel. 1951. $4.00. 

Automotive mechanics, by W. H. Crouse. 2nd ed. McGraw. 1951. $6.00. 

Basic economics, by B. Mitchell. Sloane. 1951. $5.00. 

Basic layout design, by W. Thompson. Studio Publications. 1950. $1.85. 

Basic machine operations, by American Society of Tool Engineers. McGraw. 
1951. $2.75. 

Basic mathematical analysis . . . by H. G. Ayre. McGraw. 1950. $4.50. 

Building operation and maintenance, by C. A. March. McGraw. 1950. 
$6.00. 

Business journalism; its function and future, by J. Elfenbein. Harper. 1947. 
$1.95. 

Business letters, by W. K. Smart. 3rd ed. Harper. 1950. $3.50. 

Capitalism, socialism, and democracy, by J. A. Schumpeter. 3rd ed. Harper. 
1950. $4.50. 








* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Head, Adult Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Mail Ref- 
erence Unit, Illinois State Library. 
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Civil defense in modern war, by A. M. Prentiss. McGraw. 1951. $6.00. 

Clear writing for easy reading, by N. C. Shidle. McGraw. 1951. $3.00. 

Closing of the public domain, by E. L. Peffer. Stanford University Press. 
1951. $4.50. 

Commercial photography, by K. M. McCombs. American Technical Society. 
1951. $5.00. 

Communication, by J. Ruesch. Norton. 1951. $4.50. 

Communication networks and lines, by W. J. Creamer. Harper. 1951. 
$6.00. 

Communication within industry, by R. W. Peters. Harper. 1951. $3.00. 

Communist trail in America, by J. Spolansky. Macmillan. 1951. $3.50. 

Congress: corruption and compromise, by H. H. Wilson. Rinehart. 1951. 
$3.50. 

Construction ahead, by H. Billings. Viking. 1951. $3.00. 

Construction and equipment of the home, by the American Public Health 
Association. Committee on the hygiene of housing. Public Administra- 
tion Service. 1951. $2.00. 

Contemporary collective bargaining, by H. W. Davey. Prentice. 1951. 
$6.65. 

Corporate treasurer’s and controller’s handbook, by L. Doris. Prentice. 
1950. $9.40. 

The Decline of laissez faire, by H. U. Faulkner. Rinehart. 1951. $6.00. 

Design fundamentals, by C. J. Feldsted. Pitman. 1950. $6.50. 

Design fundamentals, by R. G. Scott. McGraw. 1951. $6.00. 

Development of American industries, by J. G. Glover. Prentice. 1951. $6.00. 

Die casting, by H. H. Doehler. McGraw. 1951. $8.00. 

Diesel-electric locomotive handbook; electrical equipment, by G. F. Mc- 
Gowan. Simmons. 1951. $4.95. . 

Diesel-electric locomotive handbook; mechanical equipment, by G. F. Mc- 
Gowan. Simmons. 1951. $4.95. 

Economic aspects of collective action, by J. R. Commons. Macmillan. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Economic resources and policies of the South, by C. B. Hoover. Macmillan. 
1951. $5.50. 

Economics of fuel gas from coal, by Battelle memorial institute. McGraw. 
1950. $5.00. 

Economics of mobilization and inflation, by S. E. Harris. Norton. 1951. 
$4.50. 

Economics of transportation, by M. L. Fair. Harper. 1950. $5.50. 

Electrical communication, by A. L. Albert. Wiley. 1950. $5.85. 

Electrical engineering, by E. E. Kimberly. 3rd ed. International. 1951. 
$5.00. 

Elements of hydraulic engineering, by D. S. Ellis. Van Nostrand. 1947. 
$3.60. ‘ 

Engineering mechanics, by S. Timoshenko. 3rd ed. McGraw. 1951. $5.50. 

Executive action, by E. P. Learned. Harvard University. 1951. $3.25. 

F-M simplified, by M. S. Kiver. 2nd ed. Van Nostrand. 1951. $6.50. 

Fabric defects, by J. B. Goldberg. McGraw. 1950. $6.00. 

Film and its techniques, by R. Spottiswoode. University of California Press. 
1951. $7.50. 

Financing public schools in the United States, by A. J. Burke. Harper. 1951. 
$4.50. 
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Fluid mechanics, by R. C. Binder, 2nd ed. Prentice. 1949. $5.65. 
Foundations in broadcasting, by E. E. Willis. Oxford. 1951. $3.25. 
Foundations of structures, by C. W. Dunham. McGraw. 1950. $7.50. 
From eye to camera, by R. Bethers. Pitman. 1951. $3.75. 


Gem hunter’s guide, by R. P. MacFall. Science and mechanics. 1951. $3.00. 

Government project, by E. C. Banfield. Free Press. 1951. $3.50. 

The Governmental process, by D. B. Truman. Knopf. 1951. $5.00. 

Guided missiles: rockets and torpedoes, by F. Ross. Lothrop. 1951. $2.75. 

Hand tools, their use and operation, by A. M. Wagener. Van Nostrand. 
1943. $2.50. 

Handbook of broadcasting, by W. Abbott. 3rd ed. McGraw. 1950. $5.00. 

Handbook of business correspondence, by J. C. McCloskey. 2nd ed. Pren- 
tice. 1951. $3.65. 

Handbook of criminal investigation, by Col. M. A. Fitzgerald. Greensberg. 
1951. $3.50. 

Handbook of tax accounting methods, by J. K. Lasser. Van Nostrand. 1951. 
$12.00. 

High-speed aerodynamics, by W. F. Hilton. Longmans. 1951. $8.50. 

History of the hemp industry in Kentucky, by J. F. Hopkins. University of 
Kentucky Press. 1951. $4.00. 

How I made the sale that did the most for me, by T. M. Hickerson. Prentice. 
1951. $5.35. ; 

How to chart time study data, by P. Carroll. McGraw. 1950. $5.00. 

How to multiply your life insurance sales, by M. L. Lane. Prentice. 1950. 
$5.00. 

How to plan meetings and be a successful chairman, by J. G. Glass. Merlin. 
1951. $1.95. ' 

How to read the financial news, by C. N. Stabler. Harper. 1951. $1.50. 

How to write better business letters, by E. A. Buckley. 3rd ed. McGraw. 
1950. $3.00. 

How to write clearly and effectively, by F. H. McCloskey. Simon. 1951. 
$2.95. 

How to use your trade association, by W. Mitchell. Prentice. 1951. $5.25. 

The House of labor; international operations of American unions, by J. B. S. 
Hardman. Prentice. 1951. $7.50. 

Human side of selling, by R. E. Moore. Harper. 1951. $3.95. 

Ideas on film, by C. Starr. Funk. 1951. $4.50. 

Impact of the labor union, by D. M. Wright. Harcourt. 1951. $4.00. 

Impact of war on federal personnel administration, 1939-1945, by G. M. 
Kammerer. University of Kentucky Press. 1951. $6.00. 

In defense of national interest, by H. J. Morgenthau. Knopf. 1951. $3.50. 

Industrial organization and management, by L. L. Bethel. 2nd ed. McGraw. 
1950. $5.50. 

Inflation in the United States, 1940-1948, by L. V. Chandler. Harper. 1951. 
$6.00. 

Integrated power system as the basic mechanism for power supply, by P. 
Sporn. McGraw. 1950. $4.00. 

International non-governmental organizations, by L. C. White. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. $5.00. 

Interpreting the church through press and radio, by R. E. Wolseley. Muh- 
lenberg. 1951. $3.75. 
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Introduction to functional design, by R. A. Rathbone. McGraw. 1950. 
$3.75. 

Introduction to investments, by J. C. Clendenin. McGraw. 1950. $4.75. 

Introduction to mechanical design, by T. B. Jefferson. Ronald. 1951. $5.85. 

Introduction to sales management, by H. R. Tosdal. 3rd ed. McGraw. 
1950. $5.50. 

Investment companies, by A. Wiesenberger. Wiesenberger. 1950. $15.00. 

Investment in empire, by D. Thorner. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1951. $3.75. 

Investment in this changing world, by O. O. VanMering. Barrons. 1950. 
$3.00. 

Invitation to advertising, by K. Groesbeck. Simon. 1951. $3.50. 

It’s your atomic age, by L. del Ray. Abelard.: 1951. $2.75. 

The Jews and modern capitalism, by W. Sombart. Free Press. 1951. $4.50. 

Labor and industrial relations, by R. A. Lester. Macmillan. 1951. $4.25. 

The Lackawanna story, by R. J. Casey. McGraw. 1951. $4.00. 

Large quantity recipes, by M. E. Terrell. 2nd ed. Lippincott. 1951. $7.50. 

Law and peace, by E. D. Dickinson. University of Penn. Press. 1951. $3.25. 

Law and society in the relations of states, by P. E. Corbett. Harcourt. 1951. 
$4.75. 

Machine shop methods, by L. J. Milne. Prentice. 1950. $5.00. 

McMichael’s appraising manual. 4th ed., by S. L. McMichael. Prentice. 
1951. $5.35. 

Mail by rail, by B. A. Long. Simmons. 1951. $4.95. 

Man and state, by E: Berggrav. Muhlenberg. 1951. $4.00. 

Management of bank funds, by R. I. Robinson. McGraw. 1951. $5.50. 

Manufacturing equipment and processes, by C. W. Lytle. International 
Textbook. 1951. $6.50. 

Marketing policies, by H. E. Agnew. 2nd ed. McGraw. 1951. $6.50. 

Materials engineering of metal products, by N. E. Woldman. Reinhold. 
1949. $11.00. 

Materials handbook, by G. S. Brady. 7th ed. McGraw. 1951. $8.50. 

Materials handling, by H. E. Stocker. 2d ed. Prentice. 1951. $6.65. 

Mathematical methods in electrical engineering, by M. B. Reed. Harper. 
1951. $5.00. 

Mathematics, by M. F. Rosskopf. McGraw. 1951. $2.65. 

Mathematics of the shops, by F. J. McMackin. Van Nostrand. 1951. $3.75. 

Mechanics, by J. E. Boyd. 3rd ed. McGraw. 1950. $4.50. 

Modern auto body and fender repair, by J. W. Vale. Prentice. 1951. $5.00. 

Modern lettering and layout, by C. Wade. Pitman. 1951. $5.00. 

Monetary policy for a competitive society, by L. W. Mints. McGraw. 1950. 
$4.50. 

Monetary problems of an export economy, by H. C. Wallich. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. $5.00. 

New ways to better meetings, by B. Strauss. Viking. 1951. $2.95. 

101 ways to be your own boss, by M. Gore. Arco. 1950. $1.25. 

Outlines of marketing, by H. E. Agnew. 3rd ed. McGraw. 1950. $4.25. 

Origins of totalitarianism, by H. Arendt. Harcourt. 1951. $6.75. 

Pattern for industrial peace, by W. F. Whyte. Harper. 1951. $3.50. 

Personal life insurance trusts, by A. F. Smith. Bender. 1950. $10.00. 

Photography, by C. E. K. Mees. 2nd ed. Macmillan. 1951. $5.00. 

Plant engineering handbook, by W. Staniar. McGraw. 1950. $15.00. 
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Population on the loose, by E. Pendell. Funk. 1951. $3.75. 

Practical business psychology, by D. A. Laird. Gregg. 1951. $6.00. 

Practical design of mechanical elements, by American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. McGraw. 1951. $3.00. 

Practical electricity and magnetism, by M. Rubin. Chemical Publishers. 
1951. $7.50. 

The Practical engineer pocket book, by N. P. W. Moore. Pitman. 1951. 
$3.00. 

Practical workshop guide, by H. J. Hobbs. Home craftsman. 1948. $1.95. 

Principles of electrical engineering, by G. C. Blalock. 3rd ed. McGraw. 
1950. $4.50. 

Principles of phase equilibrium, by F. E. Wetmore. McGraw. 1951. $3.50. 

Private enterprise and government planning, by T. Suranyi-Unger. McGraw. 
1950. $4.50. 

Production planning and control, by T. M. Landy. McGraw. 1950. $5.50. 

Profitable advertising in today’s media and markets, by B. Duffy. Prentice. 
1951. $5.65. 

Progress in photography, 1940-1950, by D. A. Spencer. Focal Press. 1951. 
$10.00. 

Propagation of short radio waves, by D. E. Kerr. McGraw. 1951. $10.00. 

Pulp and paper manufacture. Vol. I. McGraw. 1950. $10.00. 

Purchasing: principles and applications, by S. F. Heinritz. 2d ed. Prentice. 
1951. $7.35. 

Quality control and statistical methods, by E. M. Schrock. Reinhold. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Quality control principles, practice and administration, by A. V. Feigenbaum. 
McGraw. 1951. $7.00. 

Quantity cookery, by N. Treat. Rev. ed. Little. 1951. $4.95. 

Radiation monitoring in atomic defense, by D. E. Gray. Van Nostrand. 
1951. $2.00. 

The Radio amateur’s handbook, by American Radio Relay League. 28th ed. 
American Radio Relay League. 1951. $2.50. 

Radio and television receiver circuitry and operation, by A. A. Ghirardi. 
Rinehart. 1951. $6.00. 

Radio engineering handbook, by K. Henney. 4th ed. McGraw. 1950. 
$10.00. 

Railroading the modern way, by S. K. Farrington. Coward. 1951. $6.75. 

Ready-to-wear industry, 1900-1950, by F. S. Richards. Fairchild. 1951. 
$2.00. 

Receiving tube substitution guide book, by H. A. Middleton. John F. Rider. 
1950. $2.09. 

Reconstruction of economics, by K. E. Boulding. Wiley. 1950. $4.50. 

Retail advertising for the small store, by P. W. Burton. Prentice. 1951. 
$6.70. 

Retire and be happy, by I. Salomon. Greenberg. 1951. $2.95. 

Sales executive’s handbook, by H. Simmons. Prentice. 1950. $10.00. 

Sales manager’s letter book, by L. E. Frailey. Prentice. 1951. $5.65. 

Sales promotion, by A. Gross. Ronald. 1950. $5.00. 

Salesman’s treasury, ed. by L. Lariar. Crown. 1951. $3.50. 

Science and common sense, by J. B. Conant. Yale University Press. 1951. 
$4.00. 

Scottish railways, by O. S. Nock. Nelson. 1950. $4.50. 
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Selection and hardening of tool steel, by L. H. Seabright. McGraw. 1950. 
$5.00. 

6 ways to get a job, by P. W. Boynton. 3rd ed. Harper. 1951. $2.00. 

Small non-commutator motors, by W. L. McDougal. American Technical 
Society. 1951. $4.25. 

Small plant management, by American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
McGraw. 1950. $6.00. 

So you want to be a lawyer, by K. Redden. Bobbs. 1951. $2.50. 

So you’re going to make a speech, by J. L. Ellenwood. Scribners. 1951. 
$2.00. 

Specialized accounting systems, by H. H. Baily. 2nd ed. Wiley. 1951. 
$6.00. 

Structural plastics, by H. C. Engel. McGraw. 1950. $4.50. 

Structure of American economy, 1919-1939, by W. W. Leontief. 2nd ed. 
Oxford. 1951. $5.75. 

Structure of labor markets, by L. G. Reynolds. Harper. 1951. $4.50. 

Successful kennel management, by M. Taynton. McGraw. 1951. $4.00. 

Successful real estate ideas, by Prentice-Hall real estate service. Prentice. 
1951. $5.65. 

Successful retailing, by A. Tremain. Harper. 1951. $4.95. 

Successful speaker’s handbook, by H. V. Prochnow. Prentice. 1951. $4.50. 

Sweden builds, by G. E. K. Smith. Bonnier. 1950. $8.50. 

Systems analysis for effective administration, by N. N. Barish. Funk. 1951. 
$5.00. 

Television story, by J. J. Floherty. Lippincott. 1951. $2.75. 

Ten great economists from Marx to Keynes, by J. A. Schumpeter. Oxford. 
1951. $4.75. 

Theory and application of electrical engineering, by E. W. Schilling. Inter- 
national. 1951. $6.50. 

Theory and design of television receivers, by S. Deutsch. McGraw. 1951. 
$6.50. 

Theory and practice of industrial research, by D. B. Hertz. McGraw. 1950. 
$5.50. 

Transmission lines and networks, by W. C. Johnson. McGraw. 1950. $5.00. 

Uncle Sam’s acres, by M. Clawson. Dodd. 1951. $5.00. 

Understanding radio, by H. M. Watson. McGraw. 1951. $4.00. 

United Nations and power politics, by J. MacLaurin. Harper. 1951. $5.00. 

Wall Street explains its operations to a visiting university class, by P. H. 
Lohman. N. Y. Institute of Finance. 1951. $3.00. 

The welfare state, by J. Abels. Duell. 1951. $3.00. 

What every retailer should know about the law, by J. N. Lewis. Fairchild. 
1951. $2.55. 

What’s ahead for American business, by S. H. Slichter. Little. 1951. $2.75. 

Which ad pulled best? by C. J. Swan. Funk. 1951. $7.50. 

World resources and industries, by E. W. Zimmermann. Rev. ed. Harper. 
1951. $7.50. 

Writer’s workshop companion, by G. Munson. Farrar. 1951. $3.00. 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller. than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of Illinois Libraries. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January, 1950, Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100). 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
SE a ee 78 86 85 74 
ES ee ee 72 86 84 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHIRLEY F. HARPER* 


Tue Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Chicago is an inter- 
school and interdepartmental organi- 
zation. It was founded in 1945 for 
the purpose of integrating research 
and education in industrial relations 
within the University and establishing 
working channels between the faculty 
and labor and management organiza- 
tions in Chicago and throughout the 
nation. Affiliated with the Center are 
approximately twenty faculty mem- 
bers in the schools of Business, Law, 
and Social Service Administration, 
and in the departments of Anthro- 
pology, Economics, Education, Po- 
litical Science, Sociology, and Psy- 
chology. The Center also has working 
relationships with approximately fifty 
labor organizations and seventy in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. 
The program of advanced study in 
industrial relations, research in spe- 
cific areas of industrial relations, spe- 
cialized training for union leadership, 
and the conducting of seminars, con- 
ferences, and public lectures on topics 
in the field of Industrial Relations 
are all parts of the Center’s activities. 


The Center library, which was also 
started in 1945, serves the Center 
staff in all these activities, as well 
as the cooperating labor organizations 
and business enterprises. The collec- 
tion is small, but an attempt is made 
to maintain current reference files 
from which information can be pro- 


* Librarian. 


vided on any subject in the field in 
response to reference questions. More 
intensive special collections are also 
built for particular research projects 
of the Center. For both these services, 
the collection is supplemented by the 
extensive resources of the University 
of Chicago Library. The library is 
housed on the fourth floor of Harper 
Memorial Library on the University 
of Chicago campus, thus access to the 
reference collections and stacks of the 
University library is very convenient. 


SERVICES 


The present research of the Center 
includes studies on the following 
topics: 

1. The economic impact of collec- 
tive bargaining in the major in- 
dustries. 

2. White collar unionization. 


3. The American worker as a 
union member. 


4. The development of more effec- 
tive leadership in business and 
industry and in labor organiza- 
tions. 

Includes program areas cov- 
ering Labor Relations, Eco- 
nomics, Human _ Relations, 
and Cost Control for foremen 
and supervisors; and Collec- 
tive Bargaining, Union Ad- 
ministration, and Community 
Activities for union leaders. 


5. The nature and measurement of 
supervisory leadership. 
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6. The identification and measure- 
ment of problems related to job 
satisfaction within organiza- 
tions. 


A staff of about sixty research peo- 
ple is engaged in work on the various 
phases of this program. Library serv- 
ices to them include reference work 
on background and statistical infor- 
mation, and provision of current re- 
search findings related to their work. 
An annotated list of current additions 
to the library collection is also circu- 
lated for general information pur- 
poses. Because most of the research 
projects have recently been moved to 
another building on the campus, a 
special collection of basic materials 
is currently being planned for instal- 
lation in that building, so frequently 
used materials will be available close 
at hand. 


Faculty members use the library in 
‘preparation of course bibliographies 
and lectures, and for their own re- 
search. They also refer advanced 
graduate students to the library for 
help in finding source materials for 
papers or theses. Students from spe- 
cial courses such as the Union Offi- 
cers Training program also use the 
library, particularly for work on in- 
dividual projects. 


For the companies and unions af- 
filiated with the Center, the library 
provides all types of reference serv- 
ice. Either through their librarians, 
or directly for the users, the library 
staff answer spot information ques- 
tions, gather subject materials, or 
prepare bibliographies. Some of this 
work is done by telephone, some by 
mail, and some by personal visit to 
the library. A graduate student in In- 
dustrial Relations is employed part 
time during the regular school year 
to help with reference work for all 
our users. 


The following are typical kinds of 
information requested from the li- 
brary: 
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1. Sample clauses and economic 
data for contract negotiations 
and wage briefs. 


2. Current theories and company 
practices on such subjects as 
employe performance, review, 
labor turnover, training meth- 
ods, profit sharing, communica- 
tion in industry, employee ben- 
efits. 


3. Statistics on wages, hours, em- 
ployment, cost of living, na- 
tional income. 


4. Addresses of labor union head- 
quarters, locals, or individual 
union leaders. 


5. Bibliographies of research find- 
ings on group dynamics, adult 
education methods, administra- 
tive and organizational theory, 
leadership, selection and place- 
ment tests. 


COLLECTION 


Some of the materials necessary to 
supply these types of information are 
available in the Center library; for 
additional sources the University Li- 
brary is used very extensively. Gen- 
eral bibliographic tools such as Psy- 
chological Abstracts, other periodical 
indexes, the New York Times Index, 
and the CBI are available there, and 
in addition, their directories, who’s 
whos, and investors’ services are use- 
ful. Other types of materials bor- 
rowed from the University Library 
when needed are documents from the 
depository collection, bound volumes 
of periodicals, and older books. 

The library is intended to be a 
“laboratory collection” for the use of 
the Center staff, not a departmental 
library. Because of this, the Center 
library book collection is kept very 
small—at present, it consists of about 
300 titles. Thus, only current books 
in the field and some general basic 
works, such as labor histories and 
treatises on labor economics and 
wages, are kept on the shelves. The 
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current pamphlet collection fills ten 
four-drawer file cabinets, arranged 
alphabetically by subject heading. 
These also cover such subjects as la- 
bor economics, collective bargaining, 
labor history, labor union organiza- 
tion and structure, social security, 
wages, personnel, industrial psychol- 
ogy and sociology, training, and su- 
pervision. 

In addition to these, about 235 pe- 
riodicals are currently received in the 
Center library. These include labor 
union publications and company em- 
ployee magazines, as well as schol- 
arly journals in the social sciences, 
business periodicals, and government 
and ILO publications. Loose leaf and 
daily services in the labor field, pe- 
riodical indexes, directories, and bib- 
liographies are also received in the 
library. 

Because of the desire to keep the 
library collection small, its composi- 
tion and emphasis change with the 
developments in the research plans of 
the Center. However, a basic general 
collection for reference work is always 
maintained. In addition to the ma- 
terials for general reference and cur- 
rent research, some special research 
files are maintained by the library. 
These include collections of arbitra- 
tion awards or labor board hearings 
in several industries and collections 
on specific strikes or contract nego- 
tiations. The Center’s collection of 
sixth region War Labor Board mate- 
rials which consists of fringe issue re- 
search files, two sets of job descrip- 
tion files, and procedural materials, 
has recently been sent to the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, where 
similar collections from other Indus- 
trial Relations Centers in this area 
will probably be added to it. 
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OPERATIONS 


As a basic tool for reference work, 
an extensive card catalog has been 
built up in thé library over the past 
six years. All the books and pam- 
phlets are completely cataloged, and 
in addition cards for many books in 
the University of Chicago Library 
have been added to the file. It also 
contains many references to period- 
ical articles. The emphasis on these 
components has varied from time to 
time over the years, as staff skills 
and time available have varied. The 
Center Library collection has always 
been cataloged, and an attempt is 
made to add new materials in the 
University Library and certain types 
of periodical articles, particularly 
scholarly articles which make a defi- 
nite contribution to the group of ref- 
erences found under any one subject 
in the catalog. At one time, however, 
much more extensive indexing of pe- 
riodical articles was done. 

The new subject heading list for 
industrial relations, in preliminary 
form, of the Committee of University 
Industrial Relations Librarians, has 
already been put into use in the li- 
brary, on an experimental basis. It 
is now used for current cataloging 
and the work of changing and adapt- 
ing old headings is slowly being start- 
ed. The same headings are used for 
filing pamphlets in the vertical file 
and for subject headings in the card 
catalog. 

The routine procedures for catalog- 
ing, ordering, periodical handling, and 
circulation are much the same as 
those in most special libraries. The 
circulation of information and mate- 
rials is kept as informal as possible, 
although it has been necessary to 
elaborate the records and procedure 
for this somewhat, due to the rapid 
increase in the number of people 
served by the library. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








THE AUGUSTANA COLLEGE LIBRARY 
DONALD O. Ropj 


AucustTaNA COLLEGE, located in Rock 
Island, is a four-year liberal arts in- 
stitution owned and operated by the 
Augustana Lutheran Church. It has 
a student body of over one thousand 
full-time students, a faculty of sev- 
enty-five, and offers the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Its 
fifty acre campus and fifteen build- 
ings are valued at more than two 
and a half million dollars, and en- 
dowment funds are in excess of one 
and a half million dollars. The col- 
lege enjoys the fullest regional and 
national accreditation, and in 1949 
was awarded a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


The library dates from the found- 
ing of the institution in Chicago in 
1860, with the first president serving 
also in the capacity of librarian. The 
early growth of the library was slow, 
and by 1875, when the institution 
moved to its present location in Rock 
Island, the collections numbered only 
about 6,000 volumes. Most of the 
growth has been experienced during 
the past twenty years, and the hold- 
ings now number more than 80,000 
cataloged volumes plus an additional 
10,000 volumes only partially ar- 
ranged but nevertheless available for 
use. 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division 


University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier. 
+ Librarian. 


In the years 1932-35 the college 
was given a Carnegie Corporation 
grant of $8,000.00 to strengthen its 
book collections; the regular book 
budget averaged about $2,500.00 an- 
nually at that time. By 1936 the bud- 
get reached $4,000.00, in 1947 it was 
$7,000.00, and during the current fis- 
cal year it is $11,000.00. Though a 
program of weeding and discarding is 
in constant operation, there is nor- 
mally a net gain of about 3,000 vol- 
umes annually, while subscriptions to 
periodicals number more than four 
hundred. 


The staff now consists of four pro- 
fessional librarians who hold full fac- 
ulty status, three sub-professional as- 
sistants, and one clerical worker. In 
addition to these, about twenty-five 
students work a total of two hundred 
hours per week during the academic 
year. During the 1949-50 school year 
more than 51,000 two-week and re- 
serve books were circulated. 


THE BUILDING 


Since 1911 the library has occupied 
the Denkmann Memorial Library 
building, erected at a cost of well 
over two hundred thousand dollars. 
It is constructed of Missouri lime- 
stone, and the architectural style is 
a modernized form of Italian renais- 
sance. The structure contains a num- 
ber of faculty and administrative of- 
fices, a lecture hall-which seats 150, 
the main reading room seating 210, 
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a supplementary study hall for 40 


people, stacks for better than 100,000 - 


volumes, and a number of other areas 
for special collections and functions. 
Conversion to fluorescent lighting 
throughout the building is almost 
completed, and the main reading 
room was renovated in 1949. 


Although it is already forty years 
old, the building is in excellent con- 
dition and will serve the college well 
for years to come. In view of chang- 
ing concepts in library architecture, 
it is 4 building which is surprisingly 
adaptable to present needs, and the 
quality of the construction is a con- 
stant marvel. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 


The book collection is classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem, and totals more than 80,000 vol- 
umes; a special scheme, the Reed 
classification, is used for religion. 
Among the social sciences the library 
is particularly strong in political sci- 
ence and education, while geology is 
predominant among the sciences. 
English, American, and Swedish lit- 
erature, music, American and Euro- 
pean history are other areas in which 
the collections are quite adequate. 
The reference collection contains 
1,500 highly selected volumes. 


There are a number of special col- 
lections, outstanding among which 
are several in the field of Swedish- 
Americana; the college was founded 
by Swedish-Americans and retains a 
strong cultural interest in this her- 
itage. The library has the largest col- 
lection of Swedish-American news- 
papers and periodicals in the coun- 
try, and its several thousands of vol- 
umes are constantly consulted by 
individuals doing research in Scandi- 
navian immigration and allied fields. 
The Swan Collection came as a gift 
in the 1930’s, and its 2,500 volumes 
are the result of one man’s efforts to 
assemble everything relating to the 
Swedes in America. The Linder Col- 
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lection is particularly strong in Scan- 
dinavian biography, and contains 


‘more than 500 volumes and 4,000 


clippings. 

The Archives contain between 4,000 
and 5,000 printed volumes, a manu- 
script collection of upwards of 50,000 
letters and a large number of orig- 
inal historical documents, and a 
quantity of photographs. This section 
of the library is the culmination of 
years of effort devoted to gathering 
materials having to do with the his- 
tory of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church and all phases of its work, 
as well as materials relating to the 
Swedes in general and their place in 
the American scene. 

The Charles XV Collection, pre- 
sented to the college by the King of 
Sweden in the first year of its exist- 
ence, contains 1,100 volumes. It is 
made up almost exclusively of source 
materials dealing with the revolution- 
ary period in Europe between 1789 
and 1848. Most of the material is in 
French, and the entire collection is 
of real importance with numerous 
items being quite rare and valuable. 

The Spencer Collection, assembled 
between 1910 and 1930 by the late 
Jesse E. Spencer of Rock Island, was 
acquired in 1949 and is undoubtedly 
the finest private library ever added 
to the college collections. More than 
750 of its volumes would be classed 
as being rare, and there are examples 
of almost every type of item found 
in a fine book collection. There are 
seven examples of incunabula, in- 
cluding a leaf from the Gutenberg 
42-line Bible, as well as volumes pro- 
duced by such early presses as the 
Aldine, Elzevier, and Plantin. There 
are examples of fine binding ranging 
from early armorial to the work of 
recent binders such as Reviere and 
Zaehnsdorf. Books valuable for their 
illustrators include such artists as 
Rowlandson, Crane, Greenaway, and 
Arthur Rackham. There is a block 
book printed in Venice about 1510, 
and an example of fore-edge painting. 
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Among several association items are 
books which belonged to Henry VIII 
and Charles Lamb. 

The bulk of the collection is in 
English literature. A dozen first edi- 
tions of John Milton include his 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment. Among other first editions, in 
which the collection abounds, may be 
mentioned Edmund Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queen, Richard Brinsley Sher- 
idan’s The Critic, Pierce Egan’s Real 
Life in London, Lord Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies, Gilbert White’s The Nat- 
ural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne, the famous Pine edition of 
Horace’s Opera, and an _ excellent 
copy of the three volume Microcosm 
of London. There are over seventy- 
five different editions of Walton and 
Cotton’s The Compleat Angler, and 
an almost complete collection of the 
first editions of Sir Walter Scott. 
Americana items include a fine copy 
of the first editions of John Smith’s 
The Generall Historie of Virginia, 
New England, and the Summer Isles 
(1624), Thoreau’s Walden and the 
scarce A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, and McKenney 
and Hall’s History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


In the fall of 1948 the college be- 
gan the development of an audio- 
visual program under the direction of 
the library. Several new motion pic- 
ture projectors, slide and film strip 
projectors, tape recorders, and rec- 
ord players were purchased, and a 
number of the classrooms were fitted 
for use of this equipment. During the 
current year there have been more 
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than 250 showings of motion pictures 
as well as considerable use of the 
other equipment. The classroom map 
collection has been inventoried and 
cataloged during the year also, and 
a special appropriation has made 
possible a sizeable extension of hold- 
ings. The college also has the Army 
Map Service Collection, which is 
housed and maintained by the li- 
brary. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Since 1898, when J. A. Udden’s The 
Mechanical Composition of Wind 
Deposits appeared as the initial num- 
ber, twenty-one volumes have been 
published in the series entitled Au- 
gustana Library Publications. Most 
of the authors have been either Au- 
gustana graduates or faculty mem- 
bers, and more than half of the pub- 
lications have been doctoral disserta- 
tions in such varied fields as geology, 
mathematics, history, and sociology. 
The two latest numbers appeared in 
1949; they were Adda Bruemmer 
Bozeman’s Regional Conflicts Around 
Geneva, a 432-page volume published 
jointly with the Stanford University 
Press, and Frank Albert Swenson’s 
Geology of the Northwest Flank of 
the Gros Ventre Mountains, Wyo- 
ming. Numbers 22 and 23 will ap- 
pear this summer—Henriette C. K. 
Naeseth’s study of the Swedish thea- 
tre in Chicago and Rudolph Ed- 
mund’s geological dissertation deal- 
intg with the Teton Mountain area; 
both of these authors are members 
of the college faculty. 

This series has been the primary 
means for maintaining exchange re- 
lations with about a hundred colleges 
and universities in this country and 
abroad. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 














A RESOURCE UNIT ON PROPAGANDA 


HILDRED G. NERHUST 


Part II. PAMPHLETS, FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, RECORDINGS?¢{ 


EpITor’s Note: Newspapers have been purposely omitted from this bibliography, 
although Miss Nerhus indicates that they are of utmost importance to the study, but 
“which will of necessity vary according to the locality.” 


PAMPHLETS 


Concerning the Media: 


News; the story of how it is gathered and printed 
N. Y. Times Co. 1945 39p. illus. 10c 
Liberty of the Press 
Row 1940 72p illus. 48c 
How to Read the Newspaper 
Ill. Eng. Bulletin April 1950 
The Effects of Mass Communications: A Review 
Dec. 1949 Reprint from the Journalism Quarterly 
Education and the Mass Media of Communication 
Nat Conference on Research in Eng. 


For the Citizen: 


America’s Foreign Policies: Past and Present 
Illus. by Graphic Associates. Foreign Policy 1943 96p 25c 
Democracy, Communism, Fascism 
Reprinted from: New World Book Encyclopedia 
How Peoples Work Together: The United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies 
Manhatten Pub. Co. 1949 47p illus 50c 
Memo: Building World Security 
The League of Women Voters 1949 27p No. 143 15c 


For the Consumer: 


Effective Shopping; A School-and-Community Project for High 
School Students 
Nat Assn of Sec School Principals 1949 110p illus 35c 
Consumer Services of Government Agencies 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 1937 
- * Director of ice in Public Schools, Alton, Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


+ Rock Falls High School. ' 
+ Part I was published in I/linois Libraries, November, 1951. 
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Learning to Use Advertising; A Problem of the Modern American 
Consumer; A Unit for High School Students 
Nat Assn of Sec School Principals 1945 107p illus 25c 
Primer for Consumers 
Association Press; New York, 1936 
Primer of Economics 
Row 1941 60p illus 40c 
Using Standards and Labels; A Problem of the Modern American 
Consumer 
Nat Assn of Sec. School Principles 1945 128p illus 25c 


FILMS 


Concerning the Topic: 

Does It Matter What You Think? 

International Film Bureau 16 min. $2.50 
Don’t Be A Sucker 

Teaching Film Custodians 2 reels 20 min. $30 for purchase 
Glass Bell, The 

International Film Bureau 10 min. $2.00 
Out of the Darkness 

Univ. of Illinois 10 min. $1.50 
Propaganda Techniques 

Univ. of Illinois 10 min. $1.50 
Public Opinion 

Univ. of Illinois 11 min. $1.50 


Concerning the Media: 
Do Words Ever Fool You? 
Univ. of Illinois 11 min. $1.50 
Film Tactics 
Univ. of Illinois 20 min. $1.50 
How to Read a Newspaper 
Young America $25 for purchase 
Radio Broadcasting Today 
International Film Bureau 19 min. $3.00 
Searchlight on the Nations 
Univ. of Illinois 20 min. $1.50 
Story That Couldn’t Be Printed 
Teaching Film Custodians 11 min. $15 for purchase 
Voices of the People 
United World Films $24.26 for purchase 





For the Citizen: 
Are You A Good Citizen? 
Watland Bro. $45 for purchase 
Democracy 
International Film Bureau 11 min. $2.50 
Expanding World Relationships 
International Film Bureau 11 min. $4.00 
General Election 
International Film Bureau 20 min. $2.50 
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For 


How to Vote 

Teaching Film Custodians 10 min. $15 for purchase 
Make Mine Freedom 

Teaching Film Custodians 9 min. $15 for purchase 
Pattern for Peace 

International Film Bureau 15 min. $2.50 
Now— The Peace 

International Film Bureau 20 min. $2.50 
Peace Builders 

International Film Bureau 10 min. $1.50 
Public Relations 

International Film Bureau 17 min. $3.00 
Report from Russia 

Univ. of Illinois 8 min. 50c 
Report on German Morale 

International Film Bureau 18 min. $2.50 
Two Decades of History (1927-1947) 

Teaching Film Custodians 22 min. $30 for purchase 
1947, Year of Division 

Teaching Film Custodians 21 min. $30 for purchase 
You, the People 

Teaching Film Custodians 21 min. $30 for purchase 
War for Men’s Minds, The 

International Film Bureau 21 min. $3.00 
Where Will You Hide? 

International Film Bureau 20 min. color $10 


the Consumer: 


Consumer Protection 

Univ. of Illinois 11 min. $1.50 
Distributing America’s Goods 

Univ. of Illinois 10 min. $1.50 
Your Thrift Habits 

Univ. of Illinois 10 min. $1.50 


FILMSTRIPS 
Concerning the Media: 


For 


Freedom of Expression 
Watland Bro. $5.75 


the Citizen: 
Can We Prevent War? 
Society for Visual Educ. $3.00 
Czarist Russia and Russia Today 
Pictorial Events $3.00 
Dealing With Russia 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
Design for World Living 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
Foreign Relations 
McGraw-Hill $5.00 
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For 
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Forward All Together 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
History of Russia 
Aids to Visual Education $3.00 
How to Be Happy and Free 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
How to Live With the Atom 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
Nature of Democracy 
Watland Bro. $5.75 
Needs and Purposes of the Charter 
Dale Deane’s $3.50 
Our Congress 
Young America $3.50 
Our Federal Government 
Young America $3.50 
Pattern for World Prosperity 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
Political Parties and Elections 
McGraw-Hill $5.00 
Positive Program for World Peace 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
U. S. A.—The Budget and Taxes 
N. Y. Times $2.00 
Visit to Washington 
American Council on Education $1.50 
Working Together for Peace 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 


the Consumer: 


Business Cycles and Fiscal Policy 
McGraw-Hill $5.50 
Retail Store; Consumer Education Series 
Aids to Visual Education $3.50 
Dollars and Sense 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 
Economics for Everybody 
Dale Deane’s $3.00 


RECORDINGS 


For 


the Citizen: 


Building the Peace 
F-125 What is America’s Foreign Policy? 
F-126 Main Street and Dumbarton Oaks 
F-127 World Trade and World Peace 
F-128 What About the Liberated Areas? 
F-129 What About the Enemy Countries? 
F-130 Our Good Neighbors in Latin America 
F-131 The State Department Itself 
Federal Radio Education Committee; 30 min.; free loan 
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International Understanding 
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G-101 A Year to Remember 1948 


G-102 Could Be 
G-105 All Your Strength 
G-107 Document A/777 


Federal Radio Education Committee; Free loan 


People of China 
F-172 Introduction 
F-173 
F-174 
F-175 
F-176 
F-177 
F-178 


Chinese Humor 


Life in China Today 
Forty Centuries of Chinese History 
What Confucius Really Said 


China’s Contribution to the West 
The Fighting Chinese 


Federal Radio Education Committee; free loan 


Orientals 


Illinois State Library; return postage 


Social Progress 


Illinois State Library; return postage 


State Department Speaks 


F-179 Outstanding Developments in Foreign Affairs 
F-180 Description of the Structure and Administration 
F-181 Discussion of Certain Post-War Problems 


F-182 Cooperation 
Branches 


Between the Legislative and Executive 


Federal Radio Education Committee; 30 min.; free loan 


Winning Freedom 


Illinois State Library; return postage 


LOCAL AREA CONSENSUS STUDY ON LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


ALICE LOHRER* 


Durie the last five years many of 
the secondary schools of the state of 
Illinois have been engaged in an in- 
tensive program of curriculum revi- 
sion under the sponsorship of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program (ISSCP). This year six or 
more Local Area Consensus studies 
are being completed to help local 
schools and communities better meet 
some of their local problems of cur- 
riculum development. 





* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 


brary School, Urbana, III. 


An area study dealing with school 
library services in secondary schools 
in Illinois is nearing completion. The 
basic material for the library study 
has been prepared by Alice Lohrer, 
Assistant Professor of Library Sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois, and 
has been supervised by a jury con- 
sisting of Frances Henne, Jury Chair- 
man, and Associate Professor at the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago; John Agger, Principal of 
Newton - Bateman Memorial High 
School, Jacksonville; Alene Gal- 
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breath, Supervisor of Libraries, Mc- 
Lean County Unit No. 5, Normal; 
Harold C. Hand, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; Eleanor 
Libbey, Librarian, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka; John 
D. Mees, Principal, University 
School, Southern [llinois University, 
Carbondale; Mildred L. Nickel, Di- 
rector of School Libraries, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield; Helene H. Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; Marjorie 
W. Stull, Librarian, University 
School, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale; and Eric Johnson, Asso- 
ciate Director, ISSCP, University of 
Illinois. 

This study will attempt to bring 
about a consensus among school li- 
brarians, teachers, administrators, 
parents, and students of what a 
school library is and what its serv- 
ices should be. Its purpose is to help 
the entire faculty of a school, in co- 
operation with a panel of its parents, 
and student leaders to do three 
things: 

1) To come to an agreement of 
what faculty, students, parents, 
and other lay persons in the 
community think their school 
should be doing in its School 
Library Program. 


2) To come to an agreement on 
what faculty, student, parents, 
and other lay persons think the 
school is and is not doing in its 
School Library Program. 


3) To work out their own plan for 
doing a better job in their 
school in what seem to them to 
be the areas in need of improve- 
ment in their program of School 
Library Service. 


The procedure which was followed 
in formulating the library study was 
the same as the pattern used in set- 
ting up similar studies in Extra-class 
Activities, Guidance, Family Living, 
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and English. The first step, for ex- 
ample, consisted of formulating con- 
cise statements of principles which 
govern a really good school library 
program. After these principles were 
formulated they were submitted to 
the jury of ten members who criti- 
cized and amended these principles. 
The resulting statements were then 
patterned into three instruments 
known as Inventories A, B, and C of 
the Library Area Consensus Study. 
Inventory A is to be checked in each 
participating school by all teachers 
and by a panel of students, parents, 
and other lay persons. Inventory B is 
to be checked later by the same per- 
sons to find out what the consensus 
of the teachers, students, and patrons 
is after they have had a series of dis- 
cussions based on Inventory A. They 
are also asked to indicate which of 
the principles, if any, the school 
should attempt to achieve. The third 
instrument, Inventory C, is designed 
to enable a local school to work out 
its own plan of concrete and specific 
ways of making desired improvement 
in their school library program. The 
plan would then be implemented in 
order to carry out improvements be- 
lieved by the school (not just the 
school librarian) to be desirable. It 
is believed that if all teachers, par- 
ents, and the student body under- 
stand what the school librarian is at- 
tempting to do in the program of 
school library service, improvement 
in service will result. The school li- 
brarian will not be working alone but 
will have needed support to put a 
plan of action into operation. 

As soon as Inventories A and B 
of the library study are off the press, 
a covering letter of explanation will 
be sent out by the Director of ISSCP, 
C. W. Sanford, through the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to each secondary school in the 
state of Illinois informing them of the 
projected study. If a school is inter- 
ested in participating in the program 
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to improve library service in the 
school, it will be asked to apply for 
copies of Inventory A. As each step 
of the study is completed Inventories 
B and C will be sent to each partici- 
pating school. In addition, a manual 
for use by the discussion leaders of 
each school will be sent. This man- 
ual will consist of thought-provoking 
questions to stimulate discussion as 
to why each principle in Inventory 
A is considered important in any pro- 
gram of good school library service. 

It will be difficult for any school 
to participate in more than one or 
two of the area studies during any 
one year. Each area study is time 
consuming and will of necessity re- 
quire many discussion meetings. The 
total ISSCP project also provides for 


* * * 
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some twenty-two area studies to be 
undertaken—one for each subject and 
service area of the school. For this 
reason no more than fifty schools, 
out of those expressing an interest in 
undertaking either the library project 
or any other project, will be selected 
to work on a project. This plan will 
make it possible for the other pro- 
jected area consensus studies to find 
schools that can participate in sim- 
ilar subject or service area studies. 
We feel very fortunate, therefore, that 
the library study is to be one of the 
very first ones to be completed. It is 
hoped that this study will provide not 
only an instrument for bringing about 
improvement in school library service 
in Illinois, but that it will serve as 
a pattern for other states as well. 


The recommendations made by the Survey Committee for the 
Illinois State Library along with the comments and the suggested 
action on the recommendations by the Advisory Committee of the 
State Library will be printed in the February issue of ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


A copy of the surveyor’s report may then be borrowed by any- 


one requesting it. 
State Library, Springfield, III. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Illinois 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








RECENT ILLINOIS RECORDS LEGISLATION 


MARGARET C. NorTtTon* 


Severat Acts governing the use of 
microfilm in records keeping and the 
destruction of records, both in county 
and State government, were amended 
in important details by the 67th Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in 1951. 


LOCAL RECORDS 


The county records destruction act, 
entitled “An Act authorizing the de- 
struction of records in county offices, 
and to provide for the determination 
of what records in said offices shall 
be destroyed,” approved July 18, 
1945, was amended by two separate 
bills, sponsored by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 

Section 1 (see JI]. Rev. Stat. 1951 
vol. 2 p. 735; Laws of Ill. 1951 p. 
1379) was amended by the removal 
of “Chattel Mortgages” from the cat- 
egories of county records which may 
not be considered for destruction. 

Section 2 (see J/l. Rev. Stat. 1951 
vol. 2 p. 735; Laws of Ill. 1951 p. 
1379) was amended by the require- 
ment that records proposed for de- 
struction shall not only be “obsolete” 
but “the destruction of the, records 
will not prejudice the rights of the 
public or any person or corporation.” 
The onus of determining that factor 
is put upon the board appointed to 
make recommendations, after a hear- 
ing, for or against destruction. “Any 
finding and order of the board au- 
thorizing petitioner to destroy records 
shall be a bar to any action against 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


the petitioner because of the destruc- 
tion of such records.” The other pro- 
visions of the act are retained, in- 
cluding requirement that the State 
Librarian shall be notified of hear- 
ings, also the prohibition against the 
destruction of county records created 
prior to 1870. 

The county records microfilm act 
approved July 16, 1943, was extend- 
ed to include any “municipal cor- 
poration or political subdivision of 
the State of Illinois” in the scope of 
the act and the title amended to read 
“An Act in relation to the reproduc- 
tion on film of public records of 
counties, municipal corporations, po- 
litical subdivisions and courts, and 
the destruction of the original records 
so reproduced.” This amendment was 
approved July 11, 1951. (See J//. Rev. 
Stat. 1951 vol. 2 p. 733; Laws of III. 
1951 p. 1377). In brief, any county, 
municipality or other political sub- 
division in the State may destroy 
original records after microfilming or 
otherwise photographing the same, 
after due notice and a public hearing 
at which objections may be pre- 
sented. 


MICROFILMED RECORDS 


The acceptability of microfilm or 
other photographic records as evi- 
dence was further clarified by an 
amendment to Section 3 of “An Act 
in relation to evidence and deposi- 
tions in civil cases,” approved March 
29, 1872, as amended. (See II/l. Rev. 
Stat. 1951 vol. 1 p. 1908; Laws of III. 
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1951 p. 1331). The phraseology with 
respect to the admission of photo- 
graphic copies as evidence now reads 
(the new wording being italicized 
here): 


. Where such book of orig- 
inal entries or any other record or 
document has been photographed, 
microfilmed or otherwise repro- 
duced either in the usual course of 
business, or pursuant to any statute 
of this State authorizing the repro- 
duction of public records, papers or 
documents, and the reproduction, 
in either case, complies with the 
minimum standards of quality for 
permanent photographic records 
approved by the National Bureau 
of Standards, then such reproduc- 
tion shall be deemed to be an orig- 
inal record, book or document for 
all purposes, including introduction 
in evidence in all courts or admin- 
istrative agencies. 


STATE RECORDS 


The State Records Commission, 
created by an Act approved July 23, 
1943, was reorganized in accordance 
with recommendations by the Schaef- 
fer Commission to Study State Gov- 
ernment. (See J//. Rev. Stat. 1951 vol. 
2 p. 734; Laws of Ill. 1951 p. 1617). 
The Act as amended redefines the 
terms “records” and “nonrecord ma- 
terials”; abolishes the ex officio mem- 
bers and adds two permanent mem- 
bers; and places all destruction of 
State records under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the State Records 
Commission. 


The new definition of “records” 
describes the elements that are essen- 
tial in determining whether materials, 
regardless of physical form, are or 
are not records. The materials— 


may be either “made or received 
by any agency of the State in pur- 
suance of law or in connection with 
the translation of public business, 
and” 
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may be either “preserved or ap- 
propriate for preservation by that 
agency or its legitimate successors 
as evidence of the organization, 
functions, policies, decisions, pro- 
cedures, operations, or other activi- 
ties of the State government or 
because of the informational value 
of data contained therein.” 


“Nonrecord materials” means any 
materials not included within the 
definition of “records” under this Act. 
“Library and museum _ material” 
made and acquired solely for refer- 
ence or exhibition purposes, extra 
copies of documents preserved only 
for convenience of reference, and 
stocks of publications and of pro- 
cessed documents are exempted from 
the definition of the term “records”. 
The Commission is also authorized 
to “formulate advisory procedures 
and interpretations to guide in the 
disposition of nonrecord materials, 
with special reference to materials 
which may have archival or other 
value.” 

The membership of the State Rec- 
ords Commission now comprises the 
Archivist of the Archives Division of 
the Illinois State Library (chairman), 
the State Historian (Secretary), the 
State Librarian, the Attorney General 
and the Director of Finance. Each of 
these may formally designate one of 
his subordinates as his alternate. De- 
cisions in relation to the disposition 
of records now require assent of a 
majority of the members, instead of 
the unanimous vote formerly re- 
quired. 

The State Records Commission is 
no longer merely advisory to the 
General Assembly, but may now give 
direct authorization to any State 
agency to dispose of any records the 
destruction of which is not prohibited 
by law. It is no longer necessary to 
hold records in storage to await con- 
firmation by the General Assembly 
of the Commission’s decision that the 
records are obsolete and should be 
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destroyed. Now such records may be 
disposed of as soon as the State Rec- 
ords Commission has approved the 
application for destruction. 

To achieve uniformity in records 
disposal procedures throughout all 
State departments, all previous legis- 
lation authorizing destruction of rec- 
ords in certain departments is super- 
seded by the State Records Commis- 
sion. No State records may be legally 
destroyed without specific authoriza- 
tion by the State Records Commis- 
sion. 

Classification and segregation of 
files according to the length of time 
the information contained in each 
will be of administrative value is a 
most important factor in the control 
of the bulk of records created. The 
National Archives for the past decade 
and a half has encouraged the vari- 
ous agencies to submit schedules call- 
ing for the disposition of specific cat- 
egories after agreed upon periods of 
retention. It has promulgated uni- 
form retention schedules for those 
records, such as duplicate vouchers 
and other “house-keeping” records, 
which are common to a number of 
agencies. The sponsors of the recent 
Illinois legislation, copying the word- 
ing of the federal disposal act, hoped 
that the State Records Commission 
could do the same. A question has 
been raised, however, by the Attor- 
ney General, as to how far the Com- 
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mission can legally go in the matter 
of “blanket authorizations.” 

The Commission hopes, however, 
to achieve the practical results of 
scheduling, by applying uniform poli- 
cies in issuing authorizations and by 
waiving, at its discretion, rehearings 
on routine and repetitive applica- 
tions. State agencies are encouraged 
to work out schedules for the length 
of time each category or records 
needs to be retained, so that they can 
at proper and regular intervals sub- 
mit disposal lists for approval by the 
Commission. 

The State Records Commission is 
required to submit to the General 
Assembly, in the beginning of each 
session, descriptive list of all records 
authorized for disposition between 
the regular sessions of the General 
Assembly. 

The State records microfilm act 
approved July 24, 1943, was not 
amended. Provisions requiring ap- 
proval of the State Records Commis- 
sion before destroying original rec- 
ords after they have been microfilmed 
are still in force. 

The State Records Commission has 
adopted Rules and Regulations gov- 
erning its procedures. These are re- 
produced below. Attention is espe- 
cially called to the interpretation of 
the definition of “Nonrecord Mate- 
rials” and of the standards for micro- 
films to be substituted for original 
records. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
STATE RECORDS COMMISSION 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Meetings of Commission 


The State Records Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman. 


Hearings on Disposal of Records 


Applications for authority to dispose of State records shall be filed with 
the chairman of the State Records Commission, who is the Archivist of 
the Illinois State Library. 


All hearing shall be open to the public. Hearings shall be held in the 
conference room of the State Archives Building, unless otherwise stated 
in the call for the hearing. 


Definition of Record Materials 


Section 1 of the State Records Commission Act, as amended, defines the 
term “records” to mean: 


“all books, papers, maps, photographs, or other documentary ma- 
terials, regardless of physical form or characteristics, made or re- 
ceived by any agency of the State in pursuance of law or in con- 
nection with the transaction of public business and preserved or 
appropriate for preservation by that agency or its legitimate suc- 
cessor as evidence of the organization, functions, policies, decisions, 
procedures, operations, or other activities of the State government or 
because of the informational value of data contained therein.” 


Section 1 of said Act excludes from the definition of the word “records” 
the following: 


“library and museum material made or acquired and preserved 
solely for reference or exhibition purposes, extra copies of documents 
preserved only for convenience of reference, and stocks of publica- 
tions and of processed documents * * *” 


Section 1 of said Act also provides that “nonrecord materials” means any 
materials not included within the definition of “records” under this Act. 


Nonrecord Materials 


Section 6 of the State Records Commission Act, as amended, provides as 
follows: 


“Nonrecord materials may be destroyed at any time, after their pur- 
pose has been served, by the agency in possession of such materials. 
The Commission may formulate advisory procedures and interpre- 
tations to guide in the disposition of nonrecord materials, with spe- 
cial reference to materials which may have archival or other value.” 
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The interpretation of the Commission is that the following types of 
documentary nonrecord materials may be destroyed at any time, after 
their purpose has been served, by the agency in possession of such 
materials: 


1. 


Materials preserved solely for purposes of reference or exhibition 
in library or museums. 


Extra copies of documents preserved only for convenience or ref- 
erence, such as: 


a. “reading file’ copies of correspondence; 

b. “tickler”’, “follow-up” or “suspense” copies of correspond- 
ence; 

c. identical duplicate copies of all documents maintained in 
the same file; and 

d. extra copies of printed or processed materials of which 
official copies have been retained for purposes of record. 


Stocks of publications and processed documents preserved for 
supply purposes. 


Private materials that obviously do not fall within the scope of 
the definition of “records.” These include privately purchased 
books and other publications and correspondence and other 
records pertaining to private personal matters which have been 
kept at an office for convenience. Records made in connection 
with the transaction of public business or in pursuance of State 
law are public records, it should be emphasized, and as such they 
belong to the office, not to the officer; they are the property of 
the State and not of the citizen; and they are in no sense property 
of any individual. The appropriateness of their preservation by 
the State must first be determined by the agency by which they 
were produced and by the State Records Commission before they 
can be legally destroyed or otherwise disposed of. 


Materials that are not being preserved or are not appropriate for 
preservation because they have neither evidentiary nor informa- 
tional value. They may include materials, though accumulated 
in the process of producing records, which have themselves never 
acquired the “record” character. It would seem that the follow- 
ing may ordinarily be considered as “nonrecord” materials: 


a. Preliminary or intermediate drafts of letters, memoranda, 
reports or other papers, and preliminary work sheets and 
informal notes that do not represent significant basic steps 
in the preparation of record copy of documents; 

b. Memoranda or other papers that do not serve as the basis of 
official acts, for example, notices of holidays, or of Red 
Cross or Community Chest appeals, or notices of activities 
of State associations; and 

c. Shorthand notes, including stenographic note books and 
stenotype tapes which have been transcribed. 
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Destruction of Records 


Documentary materials in State agencies which are not “nonrecord” ma- 
terials are deemed “records” and may not be destroyed without authori- 
zation by the State Records Commission. See Section 7 of the State 
Records Commission Act, which provides as follows: 


“Regardless of other authorization to the contrary, no record shall 
be disposed of by any agency of the State unless approval of the 
State Records Commission is first obtained.” 


Limitation of Powers to Authorize Destruction 


Section 3 of the State Records Commission Act provides in part as fol- 
lows: 


“The Commission shall not recommend the destruction or other dis- 
position of any records contrary to a law restricting their destruction 
or other disposition.” 


Applications For Authority to Destroy or Dispose of Records 


Applications for authority to destroy State records shall be made in 
quadruplicate on the form approved by the Commission and shall be 
filed with the Chairman of the Commission. All applications shall be 
accompanied by a sample of each item proposed for destruction, such 
samples to be filed as permanent records of the Commission. Samples 
of correspondence need not be filed, however, except in the case of form 
letters. Confidential records may be exempted by the Commission from 
the foregoing requirements relating to the filing of samples. 


Destruction of Records After Microfilming 


Whenever authority is requested to destroy or dispose of records which 
have been photographed or microphotographed, the following standards 
relating to said photographs or microphotographs shall be maintained: 


1. The integrity of the original record shall be preserved on the 
photographic or microphotographic copy. The preservation of 
the integrity of the records implies that the photographic or 
microphotographic copies will be adequate substitutes for the 
original records in that they will serve the purposes for which 
such records were created or maintained. Specifically, the term 
“integrity of the records” is defined to mean: 


(a) That the photographic or microphotographic copies will 
be so arranged, identified and indexed that an individual 
document or component of a series can be located with 
reasonable facility; and 


(b) That the photographic or microphotographic copies will 
contain all significant record details needed for the pur- 
pose of future reference. 


2. The film stock used, and the processing thereof, shall comply 
with the specifications of the National Bureau of Standards for 
permanent records. 
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3. The provisions for preserving, examining, and using the photo- 
graphic or microphotogrphic copies of the original records shall 
be adequate. 


State officers or State agencies applying for authorization to destroy 
original records which have been microfilmed assume all responsibility 
for the application of the above standards to the microfilms proposed to 
be used as substitutes for the original. 


In cases where it is proposed to substitute microfilm copies for certain 
categories of records, the Commission will not authorize destruction of 
the original records involved until after the State officer, department, or 
other State agency has submitted a detailed inventory of the microfilm 
reels showing the name of the office, title of the record series, the num- 
bers of years covered and such other suitable descriptive identification of 
said records as may be necessary or proper in the judgment of the Com- 
mission. 


Certificate of Authenticity 


In executing the application form for authority to dispose of the original 
records, in cases where microphotographic copies are to be substituted, 
the state officer, department or other State agency shall certify that the 
records will have ceased to have sufficient value to warrant retention in 
their original form by virtue of the fact that the microphotographic copies 
made in accordance with standards of the State Records Commission will 
be adequate substitutes for the original records. 
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Form No. 1 STATE OF ILLINOIS 
STATE RECORDS COMMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR AUTHORITY TO DISPOSE 
OF STATE RECORDS 


TO: THE STATE RECORDS COMMISSION (Leave Blank) 
of the State of Illinois, Archives Building, 
Springfield, Illinois a ara 


1. FROM: DATE RECEIVED: NO. 
(Officer, board commission, code depart- DATE ACTED UPON: 
ment or other agency of State govern- 
ment.) 


2. DIVISION OR BRANCH OF DEPART- 
MENT OR INSTITUTION TO WHICH | RECORDS OM ON 
RECORDS APPERTAIN: AUTHORIZATION: 


DATE: —————— 





NOTIFICATION TO STATE 
3. LOCATION OF RECORDS: | AGENCY: 
The State Records Commission 
has authorized disposal of items 
marked “Disposal Approved” in 





Column 10 
4. NAME OF PERSON WITH WHOM TO 
CONFER: . 
Chairman 
Secretary ‘ 
5. TELEPHONE NO. AND EXTENSION: 
Date: 19 





6. CERTIFICATE OF AGENCY REPRESENTATIVE: 
I hereby certify that the records described in the attached list schedule of 

pages are proposed for disposal for the reason indicated. (“X” only one.) 
The records have ceased to have sufficient value to warrant further 
retention. 
The records will have ceased to have sufficient value to warrant retention in 
their original form by virtue of the fact that the microphotographic copies 
made in accordance with standards of the State Records Commission will be 
adequate substitutes for the original records. 


O SOP 


(Date) (Signature of Officer, Director of (Title) . 
Department or Chairman of Board 
or Commission) 


Four copies, including original, of this application are to be submitted to the Chairman of 
the State Records Commission, together with one sample of each item listed. This 
application must bear the signature of the State Officer, Director of a Department, or 
Chairman of the Board or Commission to which the records appertain. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
Form No. 1A 


Page 
of 








Pages 
LIST SCHEDULE 


APPLICATION FOR AUTHORITY TO DISPOSE OF STATE 
RECORDS 


Continuation Sheet 
a 8. 








(LEAVE THESE COLUMNS BLANK) 
ITEM NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION OF ITEM 9. 10. 
(List in numeri- (With Inclusive Dates) APPLI- ACTION 
cal sequence) CATION TAKEN 
NUMBER 





Reader’s Nook, Mt. Vernon, IIl., Library. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








Dr. O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., and a 
member of the State Library Ad- 
visory Committee, has been nomi- 
nated by the Board of Directors of 
Phi Beta Kappa Associates (which 
is limited to two hundred members) 
to fill one of the five vacancies in 
their group. 

* * * * & 


Miss Helene H. Rogers, Assistant 
State Librarian, Illinois State Li- 
brary, was invited by the President 
of the Arherican Library Association, 
Mrs. Loleta Fyan, to serve again on 


the Association’s Committee for 
Work with the Blind. 
* * * * * 


The Illinois State Library is again 
recipient of a gift from the Futter- 
man Fund for music recordings. In 
1949 the Library received a similar 
gift which included recordings for 
adults; this year the gift includes re- 
cordings for children as well as 


adults. 
* * * * 


The Joliet Public Library cele- 
brated its 75th Anniversary with open 
house on Sunday, November 7. Lil- 
lian Budd, author of “April Snow,” 
was the guest speaker. Other attrac- 
tions included a display of 300 new 
juvenile books in the Children’s 
Room and for the amusement of the 
youngsters the Scare Crow, the Tin 
Man and other characters of the Wiz- 
ard of Oz were present. In the adult 
department there were displays remi- 
niscent of the kerosene lamp days of 
75 years ago when the public library 
first opened. 

x oe é@ 2 


Two faculty changes in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School 
have been recently announced by 
Robert B. Downs, Director of the Li- 
brary and Library School. Dr. Leslie 
W. Dunlap, who had joined the Fac- 
ulty in January 1951 as Associate 
Professor of Library Science, has be- 
come Associate Director for Public 
Services in the University Library. In 
this position he replaces Arthur M. 
McAnally, who resigned to accept the 
position of Director of the University 
of Oklahoma libraries. 


Dr. Frances B. Jenkins, formerly 
Science Librarian and more recently 
Acting Head of Branch Libraries, in 
the University of California Library, 
Berkeley, joined the Library School 
Faculty as Associate Professor of Li- 
brary Science at the beginning of the 
fall term. Mrs. Jenkins received her 
Ph.D. in bio-chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1937. She took 
her professional library training at 
the University of California School 
of Librarianship. 

Dr. Jenkins will develop. the 
courses in scientific literature and 
bibliography in the growing program 
designed to meet the rapidly expand- 
ing need for scientific and techno- 
logical librarians. She will also teach 
some of the courses in administration. 


* * *£ KK 


A new addition to the career litera- 
ture is “Dietetics as a Profession” 
which according to the American 
Dietetic Association, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIl., issuing the 
booklet, “represents the most com- 
plete brochure in the field of dietetics 
and careers open to persons who have 
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met the academic and internship re- 
quirements. Single copies 25 cents. 
=. we eS Ss 


Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, was 
elected Secretary of the Springfield 
Chapter, Civil Service Assembly. 

ss eS 


Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. W. E. Kittler, who 
served 22 years as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Flagg 
Township Library, Rochelle, Ill. Dur- 
ing that time she held various offices 
including that of president and more 
recently that of secretary. Her en- 
thusiasm and interest in new ideas 
were of great value to the growth of 
the library. It was during her term 
of service as president that the first 
trained librarian was appointed. 


* *£ £ K 


The University of Illinois Library 
School announces the discontinuance 
of the undergraduate Bachelor of 
Science degree in library science. The 
plan was approved by the University 
Trustees in their October meeting. 

At the time the new graduate pro- 
gram was established in 1948 at the 
University of Illinois Library School 
there was some question as to the best 
means of administering the under- 
graduate, professional pre-requisite 
courses. It was decided to set up an 
undergraduate division of the Library 
School for this purpose. 

Experience during the past three 
years has shown that this arrange- 
ment was unnecessarily complicated 
and that undergraduate students 
could be more easily handled and 
their programs of study as effectively 
controlled through a pre-library cur- 
riculum in the College of Liberal Arts 
and the College of Education. This 
would be similar to the pre-law and 
pre-medicine curricula which have 
worked satisfactorily for several years 
at the University. 

Accordingly, acting upon the re- 
quest of the Library School faculty, 
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a 20 semester-hour minor in library 
science has been set up in both the 
College of Liberal Arts and the Col- 
lege of Education beginning with the 
fall semester of this year 1951-52. 
The Bachelor of Science degree in 
Library Science has been discon- 
tinued. 

The undergraduate courses in Li- 
brary Science will, as before, be 
planned and taught entirely by the 
Library School faculty. Counselling 
of students taking or planning to take 
these courses will continue through 
the Library School. 

There are two more advantages, 
other than administrative, in the new 
arrangement (1) a better integration 
with the other undergraduate cur- 
ricula and (2) the elimination of any 
possible confusion of an undergrad- 
uate B.S. degree with the old fifth 
year professional B.S. degree. 


* *£ £ KK 


Gertrude E. Gscheidle, president, 
Illinois Library Association, has ap- 
pointed Helene H. Rogers, Assistant 
State Librarian, Illinois State Li- 
brary, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, 1951-52. 


* *£ ££ *K 


Word from Miss Lois Farr tells of 
the “remodeling project” planned for 
the Pontiac, IIl., Public Library 
which she says will mean that “we 
look ahead to some months to be 
spent in temporary quarters in the 
Council Chambers of the City Hall, 
just across the street.” Recently plans 
were changed and instead of an addi- 
tion to the former building, that 
building has been torn down and a 
new structure is being built from the 
ground up. During this period of “liv- 
ing in temporary quarters”, the staff 
is very busy completing the catalog- 
ing of the entire book colection. 


i ee 
The latest catalog of audio-visual 


aids comes from Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 32, 
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N. Y. In this catalog No. 5, 20 pages 
of filmstrips of most of the major 
producers—including one major Brit- 
ish producer—are listed and classi- 
fied. 

Educational records receive a good 
deal of attention too, which indicates 
a trend in modern education. 

A copy may be obtained free on 
request to the company. 

see 6 & 


Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, has 
been invited to serve on the Memo- 
rials Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries. 

* * * * & 


On October 7, the Rantoul Public 
Library building was formerly dedi- 
cated and opened to the public. Mrs. 
Katherine Arzinger of the consultant 
staff of the Illinois State Library, 
who had been advising and working 
with Mrs. Elsie Gordon, librarian, 
and members of the Library Board 
during the period of planning and 
construction, represented the State 
Library at the dedication. 


* * *£ K 


Word was received recently of the 
death of Mrs. Fredricka Wiley, li- 
brarian of the Brookfield Public Li- 
brary. The Library Board is now ac- 
tive in establishing a Wiley Memorial 
Fund to be used on some appropriate 
commemoration of her services to the 


community. 
* * * *& * 


The Rockford Public Library cele- 
brated National Library Day with 
the formal opening of the West End 
Branch Library, 1618 W. State St. 

es e eS 
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Secretary of State Edward J. Bar- 
rett, state librarian, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. 
Florence Fifer Bohrer of Blooming- 
ton as a member of the Illinois State 
Library Advisory Committee. 

Mrs. Bohrer, the first woman 
elected to membership in the Illinois 
Senate and a daughter of the late 
former Governor Joseph W. Fifer, 
will be the Citizen Representative of 
Library Region 3 on the Committee. 

She replaces Dr. David E. Lind- 
strom, rural sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who has become a 
permanent member of the Committee 
as a result of legislation passed by 
the 1951 session of the General As- 
sembly. The legislation made the 
rural sociologist, the Dean of Univer- 
sity Extension and the Director of 
the University Library permanent 
members of the group. Mrs. Bohrer’s 
term will expire January 1, 1955. 

Mrs. Bohrer was elected to the 
Illinois Senate in 1924 from the 
Twenty-sixth Senatorial district and 
was re-elected in 1928. She is a life- 
long resident of Bloomington and is 
active in civic and welfare organiza- 
tions in that area. 

Region 3 embraces 18 counties, 
roughly in the east central section of 
the state. They are Kankakee, Liv- 
ingston, Iroquois, Ford, McLean, 
DeWitt, Piatt, Champaign, Vermil- 
ion, Macon, Christian, Shelby, Moul- 
trie, Douglas, Edgar, Coles, Clark 
and Cumberland. The region is also 
represented. on the committee by a 
librarian member, Dr. P. L. Wind- 
sor, director-emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library, who is chair- 
man of the group. 
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